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the Security Pact, which has at last been 
delivered and published, shows that it was 


“ 


TT text of the French Note to Germany on 


quite properly described in advance as “ vague and 
conciliatory.”” It is only, however, in its final paragraph 
—which suggests the substitution of conversations for 
correspondence—that it appears to advance in any way 
the progress of the negotiations. Otherwise it merely 
reiterates the French standpoint, which seems to us 
incompatible with the conclusion of any Pact that 
would be worth concluding, or at least that it would 
be worth Great Britain’s while to sign. We signed the 
Versailles Treaty once—unfortunately—and there is no 
reason why we should sign it again, which is apparently 
France’s main object in connection with the proposed 
new Pact. There are certain passages in the Note to 
which we are surprised that Mr. Chamberlain, with 
all his Francophilism, should have consented; par- 
ticularly the paragraph which implies that all the 
Allies are in agreement about France’s right to resort 
to forcible ‘‘ sanctions ’’ without the previous authority 
of any arbitral body. Mr. Chamberlain gave his 
authority also, apparently, to the nonsensical suggestion 
that it is Germany’s failure to apply for membership 
of the League of Nations that has hitherto blocked 
the way to general disarmament. The keynote of 
the Reply is the declaration that France “ cannot 
surrender her rights *—cannot, that is to say, consent 
éven to discuss any modification of the arrangements for 
the military occupation of the Rhineland, during the 
next decade. But if France will surrender nothing, 
why should Germany surrender anything? And why 
should a British Foreign Minister waste his time in 
trying to promote a friendly agreement which France 
thus repudiates in advance? Above all, why should 
- Chamberlain permit the French Government to 
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announce his adhesion to views which are not in fact 
held by the British Government, or by the British 


Parliament, or by the British public ? 
*x * * 


The announcement that Mr. Churchill had offered 
to accept twelve and a-half millions per annum in full 
settlement of the French debt came as a surprise. 
We suppose that the offer was made on the principle 
of “anything for peace.” Otherwise it is hard to 
understand ‘why the British Government should accept 
such a sum in satisfaction of a debt upon which British 
taxpayers are actually paying more than twice that 
amount in annual interest. There can be little doubt, 
moreover, in view of the comments of the French 
Press upon M. Caillaux’s brilliant success, that he 
might have been induced by a firmer attitude to pay 
several more shillings in the pound. At any rate, 
it is certain that the Government cannot be con- 
gratulated upon its conduct of this week’s negotiations. 
No doubt it had reasons for making this huge con- 
cession at our expense, but whether, as the Times 
rather uncertainly suggests, they were “sound” 
reasons is another question. Most Englishmen tend 
instinctively to hate quarrelling about money, but in 
this case Mr. Churchill would seem to have gratified 
his instincts at the expense of other people towards 
whom he stands after all merely in the relation of a 
trustee. He has not done well for us this week; and 
France may be congratulated on the possession of so 
ingenious and persuasive a financier as M. Caillaux. 
But why the most industrially depressed country in 
Europe should make such gifts to the most prosperous 
is a question which the Government may not find 
it easy to answer. Very likely, however, they will 
never be asked it. Mr. Churchill's settlement with 
France will probably be accepted as silently as was 
Mr. Baldwin’s almost equally unsatisfactory settle- 


ment with America. 
ok *x ca 


It seems that the Turks are going to Geneva next 
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week in a very truculent mood _to hear the ruling of the 
Council of the League on the Mosul dispute. Some 
of the Turkish newspapers, in fact, have declared that, 
unless their claims for a “safe frontier” are conceded, 
no settlement will be accepted, despite the fact that the 
Angora Government gave the same explicit undertaking 
as did ours to abide by the decision of the League. 
What that decision will be we do not venture to predict. 
The recommendations of the Commission that reported 
recently are not very helpful. The three Commis- 
sioners covered a prodigious amount of ground, both 
literally and metaphorically, and their report with its 
maps (including the 18th century ‘‘Tabula’”’ to ilhus- 
trate the retreat of Xenophon’s Ten Thousand !) is a 
mine of curious and valuable information. But its 
conclusions depend too much on hypotheses—par- 
ticularly on a series of “‘ ifs’ connected with the Anglo- 
Iraqi Treaty—and satisfy neither us nor the Turks. 
However, as the Report admits, it is for the Council of 
the League “ to appraise the loyal and political argu- 
ments,” and we can only hope that its appraisement 
will be clearer than that of the Commissioners. 
Doubtless both the Turkish and the British case will 
be restated at Geneva, and there is a chance that 
the Council may find in favour of the boundary line 
that we demand. The Commission, though it did not 
agree to this line, declared it to be topographically and 
strategically a good one. The difficulty is, as we have 
said, that the Turks seem in no mood to accept any such 
finding ; even the Lesser Zab line, which the Commis- 
sion suggests, and which would give them the town of 
Mosul and the larger part of the vilayet, does not 
content them. 
oS % a 

The Jebel Druse rising now looks more serious 
than earlier reports had indicated. Exact news is 
scanty, and General Sarrail maintains a_ reticence 
which causes annoyance in France. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the French have suffered considerable 
casualties, and the garrison at Sueida is still be- 
leagured ; but an attack on Damascus by a force of 
Druses estimated at 1,500 seems to have been beaten 
off successfully. The difficulties of the French in 
Syria are, of course, of long standing and, it must 
be said, largely of their own making. Their principle 
of administration has been divide et impera; the 
Syrians, keen on “national unity,” have resented 
the division of the country into separate and more 
or less autonomous provinces, and there have been 
six insurrections in the six years of French rule. The 
immediate cause of the outbreak in the Jebel Druse 
was the tyrannous methods of the Governor, Captain 
Carbillet. He has been removed from his post, but 
the mischief is already done. No doubt the French 
will succeed in suppressing the revolt; the Druses, 
though pugnacious, are not very numerous and their 
resources are not, of course, comparable to those of 
the Riffans. Nevertheless General Sarrail’s task may 
be a long and a costly one, and the irritation and 
anxiety in France are not surprising. The irritation 
looks perhaps even stronger than it really is, because 
General Sarrail, as a pronounced Anti-Clerical, is the 
special object of hatred to a large section of the Right. 

* * * 


There is a personal event of importance which 
should not be lost sight of amid the striking and 
unlooked-for circumstances that have attended the 
reopening of the All-India Legislative Assembly. 
Sir Frederick Whyte retires from the chair after a very 
noteworthy term of office which began with the first 
meeting of the Assembly in 1921. To him was en- 
trusted the extraordinarily difficult task of guiding 
the first steps of a parliamentary body in a country 
which—knowing nothing of fully representative 
chambers and being, as many supposed, incapable 








re 


of using or developing them—had to create its own 
procedure and tradition. In the British Empire of 
our day there has been no more delicate and exactin 
task than this, and it would be graceless indeed z 
the part of the British Press and public if they faileg 
in recognition of Sir Frederick Whyte, his skill ang 
resourcefulness, his fine temper, his remarkable deyo. 
tion and the undeniable success with which he has 
won and held the confidence and high regard of jj 
parties in India. We hope that his retirement from 
India may prove to be merely a step towards some 
other position in which his uncommon diplomatic 
and political talents may be utilised once more jp 
the service of the Empire. 
* * * 


The Times of Wednesday contained an interesting 
comment on the labour situation in Germany, where 
rising prices are causing the Trade Unions in one 
industry after another to put in demands for higher 
wages. In the building trades a national lockout js 
expected to begin on September Ist. On the railways 
a similar situation has been averted by Government 
intervention, and the dispute has been referred to an 
arbitrator. According to~the Times correspondent, 
the employers, who are everywhere putting up a stiff 
opposition to all demands, appear to be acting “in 
accordance with Government instructions.” “It 
appears to have been decided that, whatever happens, 
there shall not be a further increase in wages.” But, 
as the Times points out, this attitude can hardly be 
long maintained unless effective steps are taken to 
prevent prices from rising; and the German Gover- 
ment seems to be unprepared with any policy likely to 
achieve this object. The defence for the policy of 
resisting wage advances is, of course, that if they were 
granted the way would be laid open for a fresh movement 
of inflation. But it is probably impossible, in face of 
rising prices, for the workers, whose standards are 
already very low, to rest content with the present rates 
of wages. Unless the rise of prices can be checked, 
and it is difficult to believe that the German Government 
knows how to check it, there is a prospect of very 
serious labour troubles in the near future. 

* * * 


Mr. Kenneth Lee, perhaps the best known textile 
employer in Lancashire, has delivered this week a 
strong criticism of the policy of organised short time, 
which has been pursued by the cotton industry for 
some time past. The object of short time is, of course, 
to limit production, and by this means both to keep 
down the price of raw material and maintain the price 
of the manufactured product. In Mr. Lee’s view, 
it is failing to serve the ends for which it is designed, 
and is causing foreign markets to be lost to British 
producers. In effect, Mr. Lee urges that, in the cotton 
industry, limitation of output is useless unless it 1s 
international ; for, if British industrialists limit thei 
output, foreign producers at once step in to fill their 
place. The short-time policy is therefore definitely 
encouraging the extension of the cotton industry 1 
other countries, both for export in competition with 
British goods and for the supply of home needs hitherto 
met from British factories. Mr. Lee’s speech certainh} 
deserves close attention, for it is the first occasion on 
which an influential employer using American cotton 
has seriously criticised the short-time policy. e 
obvious moral of his argument is that British produces 
ought to reduce their prices in an attempt to recapture 
foreign markets. The operatives, on their side, have 
criticised the working of short time on the 
it has forced on them the main burden of trade — 
sion, of which the employers ought to take a —_ 
share. The entire controversy illustrates the diffie y 
for any one country, especially if it is producing largel’ 
for export, to pursue a concerted policy of restr! 
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output. Mr. Lee’s speech may perhaps be the prelude 
to an important change of policy. 
*x * * 

Various reports are in circulation concerning the 
fate of the Workers’ Alliance, projected by a number 
of the leading Trade Unions. It is being announced, 
for example, that the plan is as good as dead, that 
the National Union of Railwaymen will have nothing 
to do with it, and that most of the Unions concerned 
gre submitting amendments designed to destroy it 
before it is made. Some of these rumours may be 
intelligent re of difficulties to come; but 
gs yet most of the Unions have neither defined their 
attitude to the scheme nor taken the steps required 
in order to consult their members upon it. In a 
number of cases this is now being done; but it is 
most unlikely that anything will be settled until 
after the Trades Union Congress, which may even 
decide to take the matter into its own hands. It is 
not likely in any case that the Alliance scheme will 
have a smooth passage ; for it contemplates a drastic 
and unaccustomed interference with the autonomy 
of the constituent Unions. But even if it were now 
quietly dropped it would have served one of the 
main purposes for which it was put forward, by 
strengthening the demand that the Trades Union 
Congress shall assume a more decisive role in the 
co-ordination of the activities of its affiliated bodies. 
Whether or not the “ Alliance”’ is the chosen instru- 
ment, the Trade Unions certainly mean in the near 
future to create some central organisation capable 
of assuming the control of any big dispute deemed 
to involve a question of Trade Union principle. A 
proposal to invest the General Council with the required 
powers will come before the Trades Union Congress 
at its meeting in September. 

* 


It seems impossible to get reliable information about 
the unofficial seamen’s strike, which has held up a 
number of ships both here and in Australian ports. 
Obviously, the position is far more serious in Australia 
than at home, where so far only a few ports have been 
affected. But the rival accounts of the strike circulated 
by the strikers themselves and by the National Sailors’ 
and Firemen’s Union contradict each other at every 
possible point. According to the strikers, numerous 
vessels are being held up daily; according to the 
Union, which roundly denounces the strike as a 
product of “ Red” agitation, all is going well, and 
only a handful of seamen have left work. We do not 
profess to be able to disentangle truth from “‘ propa- 
ganda’’ in the accounts given of the affair. The 
question ‘at issue, however, is clear. The Sailors’ 
and Firemen’s Union recently agreed with the ship- 
owners on a reduction in wages; and the strike is 
directed against the acceptance of this reduction, 
though it has been duly approved by a conference 
of the Union. The root of the trouble, however, 
lies deeper than this. Mr. Havelock Wilson’s Union 
stands on the extreme right wing of the working- 
class movement, and is accused of being far too closely 
in harmony with the shipowners. A proportion of 
the seamen belong to a rival Union, which is constantly 
in dispute with the larger body. Whatever the 
gnievances of the seamen may be, it is clear that the 
strike is in fact an incident in this inter-union struggle, 
and designed as a challenge to Mr. Havelock Wilson's 
adership, and to the system which gives his Union, 
M conjunction with the shipowners, control over the 
geo of seamen in most of the ports. There 

ll be no real settlement of seagoing conditions until 
this inter-union trouble is cleared up. 

* * * 


A proposal has been sent in to the Labour Party 
erence by the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation, 


which is generally regarded as a “ right wing *’ Union, 
that last year’s decision excluding Communists from 
membership of the Labour Party should be rescinded. 
This proposal, which stands a good chance of being 
carried, appears to be widely misunderstood. It has 
nothing to do with the proposal, rejected last year, 
that the Communist Party should be admitted to 
the Labour Party as an affiliated body. The point 
now at issue is the position of individual Communists, 
very likely members of Trade Unions affiliated to the 
Labour Party, and, as such, contributors to its funds. 
It is manifestly difficult, if not in practice impossible, 
to exclude such persons from individual membership 
of Local Labour Parties, if they desire to join; and, 
in fact, last year’s decision has not been operative 
over a great part of the country. The decision itself 
was taken by a very narrow majority, before the full 
difficulties of applying it were appreciated. If it is 
now rescinded, the change will not, so far as we can 
see, imply any variation of policy; it will merely 
bring theory into line with practice, and put a stop 
to a good deal of vain bickering. It is, of course, 
included in the proposal that all Communists applying 
for membership of the Labour Party should declare 
their adherence to its constitution—not that this 
really makes much difference one way or the other. 
The question is not in itself of any great importance ; 
it is necessary to refer to it only because it is being 
wrongly represented as a proposed surrender of the 
Labour Party to Communist dictation. 
* a ; 


An Irish correspondent writes: Free State doctors 
have very wisely rejected the suggestion that their 
opposition to the Government proposal to establish 
a separate medical register should take the form of 
a political campaign. No doubt the profession could 
strongly influence the Senate elections next month, 
but to force the fight on political grounds would be 
to play into the hands of its opponents who have 
already shown that they have no real answer to educa- 
tional and economic arguments against the decision 
to upset the existing status of Irish medical men. 
Mr. Cosgrave’s latest statement reveals an uneasy 
consciousness of the radical weakness of his position. 
Free State doctors, he claims, should be controlled 
by laws passed by the Oireachtas without regard 
to laws passed by an outside authority. Few people 
will quarrel with this proposition if it can be shown 
that the present system of control conflicts in principle 
with that which would be exercised were the Irish 
Government to have its way. But Mr. Cosgrave 
does not propose to abolish the authority of the British 
Medical Council in the twenty-six counties. He urges 
that with a separate register the names of Irish doctors 
would still be eligible for the Colonial list, and, according 
to him, the real question is “as to which portion of 
the British register their names should appear in.” 
A separate register with the right to inclusion in the 
Colonial list would not mean that the Oireachtas 
could legislate for the medical profession “ without 
regard to laws passed by an outside authority.” On 
the contrary, the British Medical Council would exercise 
the same powers of inspection as it now possesses, 
with the difference that Ireland would no longer 
enjoy representation on the Council. In effect Mr. 
Cosgrave and his colleagues are seeking to reduce 
the status of the medical profession in relation to 
Great Britain from Dominion equality to a form of 
Crown colony government. Such a policy is marked 
neither by consistency nor common sense. Free 
State Ministers have taken a foremost part in the 
campaign to free local government from the taint of 
politics. It is difficult to see what justification exists 
for introducing politics into medicine against the 
protests of practically every member of the profession. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND CHINA 


TT inte is little sign as yet of any improvement 
in the situation in China, or of any disposition 
on the part of the Powers in general, and of 
Great Britain in particular, to deal with that situation 
as it ought to be dealt with. Strikes and boycotts 
are doing immense and increasing damage to trade. 
Students, Bolsheviks and Diehard “foreign devils ” 
pursue their propaganda; the Press in Europe and 
America and Japan pursues its muffled recriminations. 
We are still the villain of the piece—a shade blacker 
even than the Japanese. And our Foreign Office is 
still incredibly sticky. It is something, indeed, that 
Mr. Chamberlain has not lost his head over the shipping 
embargo proclaimed by the Cantonese Government, 
and it is something that he has accepted the Chinese 
invitation to the Tariff Conference in October. But 
we are still straining our ears to catch the note ofa bold- 
er, a clearer, a larger and a more common-sense policy 
from Downing Street. There are certain things that 
we must do in China, and there is a certain temper in 
which we must do them. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s intentions are, no doubt, excellent. 
He wants to do well by the Chinese, and he wants to 
protect British interests and British prestige in China. 
But one swallow does not make a summer, and two good 
intentions—or ten thousand, for that matter—do not 
make a statesman. Even Mr. Chamberlain’s best friends 
can hardly be enthusiastic about his statesmanship in 
the Far East. They may, perhaps, make excuses for 
him, and it would, indeed, be unfair not to recognise 
his difficulties. China spells chaos ; there is no effective 
Government with which to treat or which can be relied 
on to carry out reforms or honour agreements. There 
is a certain menace in Communist propaganda—a 
menace which we believe is grossly exaggerated, but 
which may, nevertheless, cause some flutter in a timid 
Tory heart. There is the old jealousy among the 
Powers that makes it hard to secure the requisite 
measure of co-operation. And above all, there is the 
inevitable “‘ man on the spot ” urging the man at home 
to show a firm front and pursue “ the only policy the 
Oriental understands—the policy of force.” But, 
sympathise as we may with Mr. Chamberlain’s anxieties, 
we cannot forget that it is three months since the 
trouble began, and that in those three months things 
have drifted from bad toworse. Millions of Chinese who 
last May were our friends are now our bitter enemies ; 
British prestige and British trade have gone together 
to the deuce. And what has Mr. Chamberlain been 
doing to overcome his difficulties ? He has, so far as 
we can see, turned his back on them. He has protested 
his friendliness to China, but he has made no real 
gesture of conciliation. He has preached the necessity 
of the Chinese doing something to put their own house 
in order, but he has not realised that they will never 
do that without being assisted—or even pushed into 
it—by us. He has not only incensed Chinese opinion, 
but scandalised the world, by his behaviour in regard 
to the shootings at Shanghai. We do not know whether 
he ever took the Russians in China very seriously, but, 
if he did, he has certainly done nothing to make them 
take him seriously. He has not listened to the wiser 
voices in America and at home calling for a prompt 
discussion of the larger grievances of China. His one 





| 


sign of grace is that he has not yielded to the clamour 
of Diehard Britons. But that, we fear, can only be 
counted as a negative virtue; a mere abstention from 
plying the big stick will not go far to make peace jp 
China. Mr. Chamberlain, in short, has marked time 
and wasted time. He still has the chance of retrieving 
his reputation, and his country’s reputation, if he wil 
take it. 


There are, as we have said, certain things which 
must be done if there is to be any hope of a settlement 
in China. One of these, the revision of the Customs 
tariff, we have at last consented to—or, at least, we 
have consented to discuss it. We never, of course, 
had any objection to it in principle, and it is by no 
means entirely our fault that the Conference was not 
held before. It is, indeed, a misfortune that it was not 
held earlier, when the times were quieter and the 
Chinese more amenable. The raising of the tariff 
ought not to be regarded as an unconditional concession, 
but as a bargain in which reforms on the part of China— 
including the abolition of the rotten likin system—are 
a necessary term. The Powers will be within their 
rights, not merely for their own sake, but for China's 
sake also, in insisting on that, and it is to be hoped that 
the voice of intransigent Nationalism, claiming immedi- 
ate and absolute freedom, will not wreck the Conference. 
But behind this looms the other and larger question of 
extra-territoriality. The “‘ unequal treaties’ are the 
head and front of the Chinese agitation, and they have 
got to be revised, as every sensible man knows. Sensible 
men, in fact, are only divided as to whether this is a 
suitable moment to revise them. We are all familiar 
with the case for delay. There is no prospect, we are 
told, of a real government in China, or of the judicial 
reforms that foreign nationals need if they are to give 
up their privileges. The Chinese are inexperienced 
and incompetent; give them the tiller and they are 
certain to steer the boat on to the rocks. We do not 
deny the strength of some, at least, of the arguments of 
those who want to take no risks. But do not those 
cautious spirits forget the weakness of their actual 
position ? It is childish to sit obstinately among the 
débris of our trade and pretend that “ firmness” will 
make the Chinese swallow their anger and their aspira- 
tions and consent to everything being as it used to be. 
It is twaddle to call the Nationalist movement in 
China an outbreak of over-excited youths. The Nation- 
alist movement in China is a formidable force, as were 
the Nationalist movements in Ireland and Egypt, and 
we can meet it successfully with only one weapon— 
the weapon of conciliation. It is all the more formid- 
able because it is nourished on Western ideals of justice 
and freedom. We cannot ignore it or crush it out, 
and we shall be making an egregious blunder if we treat 
it as a monster, however crude orungentlemanly some of 
its ways may appear to us. Young China is resolv 
on having liberty, and old England is not going 
prevent it. That does not mean that we have ceased 
to be a great Power or have lost our pristine courage; 
it means simply that we do not intend to spend our 
money on war in the Far East, and also that a large 
section of us, at any rate, sympathise with the desire 
of the Chinese to manage their own affairs, even though 
we think they may make a mess of the job. ‘The 
alternative, then, to a revision of the ‘‘ unequal treaties 
is not the status quo ante last May, but an intensification 
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of Nationalist ardour and excesses, and the final wreck- 
of British influence and British trade in China. 
if there are risks in making concessions, there are 
worse risks in refusing them. Prudence no less than 
decency demands that we should set about abrogating, 
or curtailing, our privileges—not at some indefinite 
future date, “ when China has reformed herself,” but 
now. The concessions that we shall be prepared to 
make may in fact he precisely the means of stimulating 
the Chinese to the reforms that we and they want. 
The third thing to be done is the holding of the judicial 
inquiry into the police action at Shanghai. If that 
affair had been handled properiy a couple of months 
ago, it need never have become the rock of offence that 
its to-day. It will be none too easy to undo the 
mischief now; but we must at least do all we can. 
No shortsighted idea of saving the faces of British 
police officers or of the Municipal Council of Shanghai 
ought to stand in the way of an impartial investigation 
and judgment, of the fullest publicity, and of reparation, 
should the finding be against us. There remains the 
question of the temper in which we are going to deal 
with China. This is no trifling matter. We are called 
upon to make gestures—gestures of frankness, of 
generosity and of common sense. The pundits who tell 
us that any such gestures will be interpreted by the 
Oriental merely as signs of weakness or fear are talking 
nonsense. The educated Chinese who are confronting 
us are not Bedouin tribesmen. They have a pretty 
shrewd notion where we stand and where they stand ; 
what we can do and what they can do; how we can 
help or thwart one another. They know, as well as 
we do, that there will be haggling over a thousand and 
one points, large and small. But they want an assur- 
ance that the haggling will be honest, and they want 
also some balm to their wounded pride. Would it 
hurt us very much to give that? Might it not even 
pay us handsomely ? Let us put an imaginary case. 
Suppose that, by a sudden turn of the political wheel, 
Mr. Chamberlain went out of the Foreign Office and 
Mr. MacDonald came in again. And suppose Mr. 
MacDonald immediately announced that he recognised 
we had inflicted wrongs (as well as conferred benefits) 
o China; that we understood China’s eagerness for 
liberty; that we proposed to remedy her grievances 
by divesting ourselves as rapidly as possible of our more 
dfiensive privileges; and that we wanted nothing from 
her except an equally frank recognition of the import- 
ance of our trade. Some might call that a Utopian 
method of dealing with China; we believe it would be 
horse-sense—a good deal horsier than battleships ! 
And we do not see why Mr. Chamberlain should leave 
it to his successor to try it. 


CROSS-ROADS IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 


HE favourite educational metaphor was formerly 
that of the ladder, up which the capable and 

_ eserving student might climb with pains from 
primary school to university. It was of deliberate signifi- 
cance that when, twenty years ago, the Workers’ Educational 
Association seriously entered the field as a propagandist and 
teaching body, it challengingly replaced the “ ladder ” 
metaphor by another—that of the “ highway.” The 
educational process, it was urged, should not be a painful 


climb by which a few selected individuals might emerge 
into the upper clouds of learning, but a highway, designed 
to meet the needs of all comers, and to guide them on their 
way to the goal of intelligent citizenship. 

Slowly, but surely, the new conception has been ousting 
the old. This appears, not only in the rapid, though still 
quite inadequate, growth of public secondary education, 
but also in the devising of a new equivalent to the university, 
available for a far greater number of students. Even with 
the growth of non-residential universities throughout the 
country, a university course still remains, and must remain, 
the privilege of a relatively small number of men and 
women. Better ways may be found of selecting the students 
for such a course, and advantages of wealth and position 
may be more and more offset by fuller provision of scholar- 
ships and allowances. But no one seriously looks forward 
to the day when every citizen will give up from one to three 
years of life to a full-time course of university work. 

The greatest educational innovation of recent times is 
the rise of the adult education movement. There are 
hundreds of thousands of adolescents who leave school 
with educational desires as well as needs largely unsatisfied, 
but with no prospect of continuing as full-time students. 
For them, and as their creation, the modern forms of adult 
education have grown up. And it is significant that the 
growth has been chiefly among working-class folk, and fully 
as much among those who left school at thirteen or fourteen 
as among those who have been to a secondary school. 

The University Extension Movement, to some extent 
the pioneer, is, of course, far older than the movements we 
are here describing. But university extension, with its 
too great reliance on the popular lecture delivered to a large 
audience, failed to meet the real need or to create the right 
educational atmosphere. Save in a few centres, chiefly in 
the north, it attracted mainly the leisured middle class, 
and became rather a recreation than a form of serious 
study. The Workers’ Educational Association, arising among 
workers who had felt the shortcomings as well as the 
benefits of the extension method, shaped a new course. 
It insisted that student groups must be kept small, that 
greater emphasis should be laid on class discussion than 
on mere lecturing, and that every student should be called 
on to do serious reading and writing work as a regular part 
of the course. It exacted a great deal from its students, 
conducting tutorial classes lasting over three winter 
sessions of weekly meetings; and it was able to get the 
response it needed because it was a democratic movement, 
devised and controlled by the students themselves. 

The Tutorial Class Movement, pioneered by the W.E.A. 
and helped almost from the first by the universities and the 
Board of Education, had small beginnings; but it has 
grown at an increasing rate. Last year, when new and 
more generous regulations for grant aid were at last intro- 
duced by the Board of Education, there was a big leap 
forward in the number of classes and students, and there is 
every sign of at least an equal growth in the coming winter. 
Local Education Authorities, in many areas, have come 
forward to supplement the help given by the Board and the 
universities, and new types of classes, auxiliary to the 
Tutorial Classes, have grown up in every part of the country. 
Moreover, the great working-class bodies, such as Trade 
Unions and Co-operative Societies, which at first took little 
interest in the work, have now come to recognise its vital 
importance, and are playing a more and more influential 
part in its development. 

All this growth has not taken place without giving 
rise to a number of problems. New educational bodies 


have arisen to supplement, or in some cases to combat, 
the work of the W.E.A. The Trade Union movement 
has become the cockpit of a struggle between two rival 


schools of thought, each claiming to stand for the best 
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interests of the workers in education. The principle of 
the W.E.A. has always been that it is not the business of 
an educational body to instil any particular doctrine 
into its students. The aim of education, it holds, is to 
encourage and equip men and women to think for them- 
selves, and make up their own minds. This view has been 
challenged from both sides. On the one hand, such bodies 
as the National Alliance of Employers and Employed 
have started classes designed to inculcate ‘ sound 
economics” and further “industrial harmony.” On the 
other, the Plebs League, and latterly the National Council 
of Labour Colleges, have based themselves firmly on 
Marxian principles, and set out to provide an education 
explicitly designed to instil Marxian doctrines and equip 
their students for the militant conduct of the class struggle. 


For years past, the contest between these two schools 
of thought has perplexed the Trade Union movement. 
Some Unions have supported the W.E.A., and some 
the N.C.L.C., while a good many have made the dispute 
an excuse for supporting neither. At length, the Trades 
Union Congress has come in to take a hand; and the 
General Council is now recommending that support should 
be given to both bodies, the individual student being 
left to choose the form of education he prefers. This 
reasonable view will probably be challenged by the extreme 
section at the forthcoming Congress; but it is likely 
to carry the day. If it does, both bodies will be fully 
recognised by the Trade Unions, and they will have to 
some extent to work together; but each will carry on, 
without interference from the other, the kind of education 
it believes to be right. 

Even this slight measure of co-operation appears to 
have provoked certain misgivings. Can oil and water 
mix ? sceptics are asking. Will the W.E.A. be able to 
maintain its principles in face of these new contacts? 
ask some of its supporters. And equally stalwarts of 
the N.C.L.C. are accusing it of sacrificing its principles 
to expediency. There would be more in these fears if 
the education provided by the two bodies were really 
quite as different as the principles they proclaim. But 
in fact, when it comes to actual class-work, both bodies 
have to deal with much the same sorts of students, and 
abstract principles do not carry the teacher far when he 
is faced with the practical problem of giving his students 
what they want. There is a real difference between the 
points of view of the two bodies; but their classes and 
teaching methods are not, and cannot be, so very different. 
And, in actual teaching experience, it is on the whole 
the W.E.A. standpoint that wins. For most of the 
students do not want to be told what to think. They 
prefer to make up their own minds, and expect the teacher 
rather to present evidence than to prescribe cut-and- 
dried conclusions. 

More troublesome than this theoretical controversy is a 
practical difference of policy between the two bodies. The 
W.E.A. works in co-operation, not only with the Trade 
Unions and Co-operative Societies on which its organisation 
is largely based, but also with the Universities, the Board 
of Education, and the Local Education Authorities. The 
N.C.L.C. professes to regard all Universities as capitalist 
conspiracies, and all State aid as a sign of subservience to 
capitalist interests. It works without help from public 
funds, and is therefore always in sore straits to find com- 
petent teachers, whom it cannot afford to pay at reasonable 
rates. This seriously detracts from the value of its work, 
and practically prevents it from conducting courses beyond a 
quite elementary standard. It has nothing at all comparable 
to the Tutorial Classes and the other forms of advanced work 
undertaken by the W.E.A. 

On this ground alone, the latter would appear quite 


a 


secure from its attacks, since it could not provide any real 
substitute for the W.E.A.’s work. But danger is beginni 

- =: ng 
to threaten the W.E.A. from another quarter. As adult 
education comes to be more generally recognised as a vita] 
part of the public educational system, the Local Education 
Authorities not only help it more, but also show in some 
cases a desire to take its conduct into their own hands, and 
to dispense with or subordinate the voluntary bodies which 
have hitherto organised and controlled the work. This, 
we are convinced, is a dangerous tendency. Adult education 
must always be purely voluntary; and, save in its tech. 
nical branches, which are not here in question, the student 
who takes it up has nothing to gain from it in any materia) 
sense. For this reason, it thrives in proportion as it js 
spontaneous, and as it is directly organised and controlled 
by the students themselves. This spontaneity can be 
secured only by leaving it in the hands of voluntary 
agencies ; it cannot be retained when a public body tries 
to do the work itself, inevitably applying to some extent 
the routine methods characteristic of publicly controlled 
education. Transference of control to the public bodies 
would mean the death of the movement, or at least a great 
and undesirable change in the quality of its work. The 
public body, if it is asked to aid the voluntary body by means 
of grants, has of course the right to be sure that its money is 
properly spent. But this is amply secured by the fact that 
all grant-earning classes are already subject to direct 
inspection by the Board of Education. 

Between the two fires of the Marxians on the one hand 
and the Local Education Authorities on the other, the 
W.E.A. has a hard task before it. But we believe the 
quality of its work will see it through, by convincing in 
the long run both the Trade Unions and the Co-operative 
bodies—which are largely convinced already—that it is 
worthy of the fullest support, and the public bodies that it 
is best left to do its work in its own way—the way devised 
and valued by its own students. Certainly it has done a 
great work, and played a great part in the increased political 
and cultural education of the new generations—men and 
women alike. And there is every reason to suppose that, 
unless the dead hand of authority is laid upon it, this work 
is capable of very much greater developments. It is 
extending, for example, rapidly into the rural areas. The 
forty to fifty thousand students of to-day may easily become 
a hundred thousand in the next few years. And a hundred 
thousand adult citizens who have been trained to think are 
a possession which no community can afford to despise. 


A FRESH NOTE IN INDIA 


HE incurable public habit of expecting great things 
from a single speech has been illustrated once 
again in India this week by the Viceroy’s address. 

Two months ago the Secretary of State gave in Parliament 
an elaborate review of the situation which was treated 
as highly controversial. Lord Reading now describes tt 
as not only an important event, but also as a message of 
sympathetic encouragement for all who are desirous 0! 
advancing the cause of responsible self-government. After 
his visit to England and his acknowledged collaboration 
with Lord Birkenhead in the July speech, the Viceroy 
could hardly refuse the opportunity afforded him by the 
reopening of the Indian Legislative Assembly. As usual, 
however, the Press overplayed the opportunity in advance. 
Lord Birkenhead had dealt with two particular questions 
of moment. He had laid it down in effect that the main 
tenance and development of the 1919 Constitution must 
depend upon the resumption of co-operation in India, 
and, in reference to the statutory revision of the Act, 
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he had intimated that, while the ten years period was 
dort enough, there was nothing rigid in the arrangement 
ys to the year 1929. Considering the vigour of the dis- 
qssion in India and the rapidity with which affairs have 
reently moved, a speech from the Viceroy in amplification 
of Lord Birkenhead’s statement was clearly called for, but 
there was no reason for anticipating anything in the nature 
ofa further declaration of policy. As a matter of fact, what 
[ord Reading has done is to restate the case for co-operation 
under the existing system, to make a particular appeal to 
Indian Liberals, and to give a somewhat clearer outline 
of the position of the Conservative Government on the 
yatral question of the Constitution and its probable 
future. 
We may note, to begin with, the specific points of a 
that was obviously composed with the intention 
of avoiding every sort of offence. Political opinion in 

England, the Viceroy stated, stands firm upon the declara- 
tins that were made in 1917 and 1919 “ without dis- 
tinction of political parties.” But what of the demands 
fomulated in India for the abolition of the diarchal 
half-way house? Those demands are embodied in the 
minority report of the Muddiman Committee, which was 
engaged last winter upon an inquiry into the working 
of the reforms. The Indian minority urged that the 
(Constitution should be put on a permanent basis, with 
full provincial autonomy and provision for automatic 
progress. That, obviously, would mean a new Constitu- 
tion almost at once. The Government of India, as we 
should expect, has nothing to say to it, but is prepared 
to accept in substance the report of the majority, which 
is concerned with the removal of practicai defects in the 
Councils and Diarchy. Lord Reading made it plain that 
there can be no question as to the nature of the inquiry 
which must precede the revision of the Constitution. 
It will be a genuine and impartial inquiry. It will proceed 
upon the facts, and nothing, said the Viceroy, will be 
prejudged. There is, he repeated, no special sanctity 
attaching to the year 1929. The re-examination of the 
Act may begin at any time after 1927, but he warned the 
Indian leaders that if the judgment of the British Parlia- 
ment were to be pronounced upon present evidence, it 
could not but result in disappointment for India. Accord- 
ingly, the time that must elapse before the inquiry could 
not be better employed by public men in India than by 
devoting serious thought to the practical problems involved. 
They cannot be solved by a phrase, especially in a country 
sich as India, with its unparalleled complexities arising 
out of differences of race, religion, and social custom. 

All this seems to us perfectly sound doctrine, and we 
do not think that any reasonable Swarajist can quarrel 
with it. The governing fact of the situation obviously 
s that, even if all the co-operative influences were mobilised 
within the next year or so, the interval before 1929 is 
tone too long for the preliminary work of examination 
and discussion. The more moderate Indian parties see 
this clearly enough, if the Swarajists do not; but it is 
precisely the Swarajists who ought to make up their minds 
0 use the time to the best advantage. Their condition 
has altered greatly since the conferences of last winter, 
and not a little since the beginning of the Viceroy’s leave 
mEngland. After the overtures made to the Government 
by C. R. Das in the spring, it was generally assumed that 
some kind of agreement would be reached as to the abandon- 
a of Non-co-operation. But the various sections of 

€ party are at sixes and sevens. In the Bombay Council 
lately there has been a revival of obstruction, while in 
the Central Provinces the offer of ministerial respon- 
bility to the Swarajist leaders has been rejected. In 


to 


gal there is a most confused situation for Lord Lytton 
gtapple with after his six months at Simla as Acting 


Viceroy. In their leaderless condition since the death 
of C. R. Das, the Bengal Swarajists have suffered badly 
from divided counsels, which are intensified by the con- 
tinued residence of Mr. Gandhi in the province. In the 
contest for the chair of the Legislative Council their 
candidate was beaten by an Independent, and the defeated 
Swarajist, a Mahomedan, immediately after the election 
inflicted a blow upon his colleagues by leaving the party. 
His action was provoked by a rebuke in reference to his 
personal conduct from Mr. Gandhi, but doubtless it was 
influenced more by political disagreement. This incident 
is typical. The Swarajists, moreover, have lost their 
tactical grip in the Bengal Council. Their obstructive 
game is finished, and we may be justified in deducing that if 
the situation there is cleverly handled by the Government 
during the new session, the present deadlock could be 
ended, and the appointment of two Indian Ministers be 
made possible. From the outside it would appear that 
Mr. Gandhi’s long stay in Bengal, and the consequent 
abandonment of his mission in the country, has been 
very awkward for his followers. Not unnaturally he 
assumed that the death of C. R. Das imposed upon him 
the duties of peacemaker in a distracted region. But 
the way in which he has interpreted those duties would 
seem to provide further evidence that the Mahatma’s 
strength is proportional to his distance from practical 
politics. He acknowledged that leadership in Bengal- 
was not for him, and yet for some reason he did not draw 
the obvious moral that the Bengalis should be left to find 
their own way out of the morass. At one moment he is 
by his own avowal “ dying to co-operate”; at the next 
he censures a prominent Swarajist for having formal 
personal relations with Government House. There was 
not very much of the practical political leader about 
C. R. Das; but we cannot wonder that the Bengal Swarajists, 
confronted with the situation less than three months 
after his death, should be made acutely aware of the 
power of initiative and decision they have lost in him. 

In the meantime a most striking change has come over 
the scene at Simla. The first business in the Assembly 
after the Viceroy’s opening speech was the election of a 
president in succession to Sir Frederick Whyte, who retires 
after four years of distinguished service. The office 
being now elective, it was inevitable that the second 
president should be an Indian, and a Swarajist. The 
honour falls to Mr. V. J. Patel, of Bombay, who was known 
until recently as one of the most outspoken and uncom- 
promising of Non-co-operators. He appeared in the 
Assembly on the 24th clothed in his customary Khaddar 
(homespun cotton) and white Gandhi cap. This garb 
was changed after the reading of the Viceroy’s message 
approving of his election to the chair, and, clad in the 
wig and gown of office, and encouraged by assurances 
of support from all sides of the House, Mr. Patel delivered 
the most surprising speech so far heard in the Assembly. 
He had, he said, accepted office with his eyes open, believing 
that in this way he could best serve the cause of India. 
He would ask the Swarajist leader, Pundit Motilal Nehru, 
to secure the passage of a resolution absolving him from 
all his special obligations as a Swarajist, since from that 
moment he ceased to be a party man. The Viceroy, he 
reminded the Assembly, had pleaded for co-operation ; 
Sir Frederick Whyte’s farewell word was for co-operation ; 
his own inaugural speech from the chair had that text 
and no other. Mr. Patel, further, made a particular appeal to 
the occupants of the Government bench, who, he hoped, 
would give the widest possible interpretation to their 
pledge of friendly action. 

It would not be easy to exaggerate the contrast which 
all this presents to the state of affairs that prevailed down 


to the moment when the late Swarajist leader admitted, 
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a few weeks before his death, the hollowness of obstruction 
as well as the criminal futility of violence. But we should 
not be misled into following the extreme optimists of 
Simla and of the Indian Press in their too simple inference 
that Mr. Patel’s action and speech portend the immediate 
dawn of a new day in India. If Pundit Motilal and his 
followers in the Assembly are ready to implement the new 
president’s good-will policy, we may anticipate a session that 
will be strikingly different from those that have gone 
before. A condition of relative harmony in the All-India 
Assembly would be excellent and unexpected as it 
may have little direct influence upon the party and sectional 
antagonisms that are raging in the provinces. In Bengal, 
for example, as we have suggested, there is a vast amount to 
be done before Swarajists and Independents, Hindus and 
Moslems, can be brought to the point at which Mr. Patel 
and Pundit Motilal are now standing. And yet it was in 
distracted Bengal that the Indian Liberal Federation met, 
shortly before the reopening of the Legislatures, for the 
purpose of recasting its programme in the light of the rapidly 
changing outlook, an of Lord Birkenhead’s invitation 
to the Indian leaders to address themselves to the task of 
thinking out the framework of an indigenous Constitution. 
Two years ago they were very nearly wiped out by the 
Swarajist flood and the incalculable tide of emotion created 
by Mahatma Gandhi. We can see at present very little 
evidence of their recovery in the country, but no one can 
deny that the events of the year have furnished their leaders 
with a great and surprising opportunity. Circumstances 
rather than statesmanship are “ rallying the Moderates.” 


THE COUNTRY 


N going to stay in the country, who has not often had 
() a vague sense of disappointment for the first day 
or so? Quite a number of people, no doubt. But 

there must be others like myself who have greater expecta- 
tions of the country than the country can immediately 
fulfil, In our reasonable moments we know exactly what 
the country is like—meadows, hedges, trees, hills, church- 
spires, rivers, valleys—and we know that there is scarcely 
a square mile of it in which we could not, if necessary, settle 
down and be occasionally happy. But, living in towns, we 
still nourish a wild hope that there is some place in the 
country that differs from all the other places we have known 
—a place, not only beautiful in a hundred prospects, but 
rich in every rarity that we have longed to see, whether 
birds or butterflies, beasts or flowers. We are, for the most 
part, simple souls whose idea of the country is based partly 
on experience and partly on illustrated books containing 
pictures of birds and butterflies, beasts and flowers that we 
have never seen. In books, the same amount of space is 
given to an Arctic blue-throat and to a house-sparrow, to a 
badger and to a rabbit. The book is prepared on the same 
principle as Noah’s Ark, except that in the book the 
animals appear in it in ones instead of in twos. Many of 
us dream of a countryside stocked by nature after the same 
fashion. Have we not for years known and loved the pic- 
ture of the golden oriole in the procession of British birds ? 
Has not Mr. Thorburn painted even the flamingo as a 
British bird in his admirable volumes, a British bird being 
technically a bird that has once or oftener had the luck to 
be shot in Great Britain or Ireland? Hence, though 
experience has taught us that most books are as remote 
from reality as fairy-tales, we still create in our imaginations 
a makebelieve countryside in which it will be possible to 
see the golden oriole and the flamingo within the compass 
of a man’s life, or, if that is asking too much, then, say, the 
Dartford warbler, or the crossbill, or, for the matter of that, 
the mealy redpole. But, when I go into the country, I see 
none of these things. I see, unless on days marked with a 
white stone, only the things that I have seen before. The 


sparrow and the chaffinch, the robin and the wren, the rook 
and the pigeon, the thrush and the blackbird, are the uni- 
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versal democracy of the sky, the trees and the hedges, Here 
chaffinches may be commoner than sparrows ; there thrushes 
may be more abundant than elsewhere. But the mixture 
is still the same, even if not in the same proportions, There 
is no golden oriole anywhere. How is it possible not to be 
disappointed ? 

It is seldom, however, that the disappointment lasts 
We become resigned to the world as we already knew it, 
and with resignation comes the return of pleasure. We 
abandon the hope of wonders, and nature immediately 
begins to play the familiar airs with variations, Fo, 
the first time in my life, for instance, I have this yegy 
heard the willow-wren singing in August. This, if ye 
may trust the books, is nothing very remarkable : everyone 
who writes about birds tells you that the song of the 
willow-wren may occasionally be heard even in the last 
month of summer. But I had so consistently failed to 
hear it that I had almost begun to distrust the books, 
Yet here on a day of sunshine after rain, the sweetest 
of the songs of May, like a hop up a little hill and over 
it, has been making a sycamore for an hour the capital 
of Europe. If you are interested in that sort of thing— 
and many wise men have been indifferent to it—you will, 
on hearing the sound, look at your nieces with a wild 
surmise and forget all about the golf ball and the jampot 
into which you have been trying to propel it, and write 
**'Vixi” on the tablets of your memory in your account 
of that day’s doings. This is not mere boastfulness over 
other men. It is your self of to-day boasting over your 
self of yesterday and of a thousand yesterdays. You have 
added to the sum of your experiences—not so important 
an addition, perhaps, as making more centuries than Dr. 
Grace or reading the complete works of Aristotle. But 
it is difficult to estimate what things are worth doing or 
worth knowing more than other things. One man will 
be content with nothing less than climbing to the top 
of Mont Blanc; another man will aim at making £10,000 
by lecturing in America; another will be content with 
a place in the Cabinet. To all these things, excepting 
the £10,000, I can honestly say I am indifferent. With 
this sole exception, hearing the song of a willow-wren 
in August gives me more pleasure than any of them. 
For one thing, it is a charming song at any time. One’ 
mood changes from hour to hour, but there are undoubtedly 
moods in which the song of the willow-wren seems to surpass 
in sweetness all other music. There is in it longing without 
unhappiness, and a serious innocence of delight in a universe 
that contains the sun and a superabundance of green flies 
on the leaves. No young angel ever sang more exquisitely 
after a draught of the milk of Paradise. And, apart from 
this, there is the pleasure of hearing it out of season. This 
may not be a greater pleasure than hearing it in May, 
but it is a rarer pleasure, and we all seek after rare pleasures. 
If it were reported that a hawthorn was in blossom ™ 
Hyde Park on Christmas Day, there would be a continuous 
procession of excited sightseers hastening towards 0 
great a novelty. For some reason we take a peculiar 
pleasure in seeing the calendar outwitted—in seeing 4 
primrose or hearing a cuckoo at the wrong time of the 
year. Most pleasant of all it is to have August trans 
formed into May by the song of a small bird. It 1s one 
of the mistakes of man that he takes his holidays in August 
when most of the flowers are over and most of the birds 
are silent. Only the belated song of a willow-wren 0 
the pendulum-like iteration of a chiff-chaff in the orchard 
across the road remains to remind us that a month o 
two ago the world was as young as ever it was. 

Nor must I fail to give credit to the gold-crested wren 
that comes and sings at his meals in the yew and the cypress 
on the far side of the lawn. Until the present year I ha 
never heard a gold-crest sing. I had begun to doubt whether 
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this midget among the birds ever sang except in Sweden, 
though the books told me otherwise. And, indeed, he is so 

a form with his tit-like movements in the darkness 
of the branches that, even without a song, no one but a 
age could help pausing to look at him and the orange and 
black lines on his crown. Two or three days ago, however, 
[heard a strange voice among the trees. It was a tiny 
yice, a tiny vacillating voice, as though a bird no bigger 
than your thumb were trying to sing like a hedge-sparrow, 
and yet ending on one bold note. It was impossible for 
gme time to discover any living creature among the 
shadows to which the song could be traced—for in summer 
the birds when they will can be as invisible almost as 
pirits; but at length a movement caught the eye and the 
gallest of the birds flitted on to a low branch and repeated 
his song as though he had never heard that human beings 
yere dangerous animals. We are flattered by the birds that 
do not fear us. We have forgiven the robin all his crimes 
because he treats us as though we were fit to be trusted 
een by a bird. The gold-crest is as fearless. You may 
call in half the parish to watch him and listen to him under 
the yew, and he will flit from branch to branch and eat 
and sing as though all humanity counted for less with him 
than a single sect. He may not like us, but he is indifferent 
tous. Of how many birds can we say as much ? 

Certainly not of the nuthatch. There is a nuthatch that 
aso comes to the cypress and whose tappings can be heard 
at all times of the day. Sometimes he sits in a fork in the 
ilver birch and taps at a nut or something with a beak 
that goes up and down like a hammer on an anvil. But, 
ifhe hears the crunch of a human foot on the gravel, the 
tappings cease, and he is off over the house like a startled 
woodpecker. In a few minutes he is back again, running 
up and down the branches and making that noise that has 
been compared to a stone skimming over ice. Sometimes 
he sits on an iron railing and descends from it to the path, 
and he can be seen in all his beauty of blue and cinnamon 
and dun—a bird that has escaped from a Japanese painting. 
But, though he has been wooed with a cocoanut brought 
back from a féte in support of the Women’s Institute, he 
isnot to be tempted into friendliness. His eye says, as he 
wes you: “ Either you go or I go.” And he goes. 

And, even though there is no golden oriole, it is all very 
good, and I wish that it, or something like it, could last for 
ever. Even without a golden oriole. That may be re- 
vrved for Heaven. Meanwhile there is Gloucestershire. 

Ve 


PREVENTABLE WASTE IN 
FARM LAND 


ANSARD’S report of the recent Debate in the 
House of Commons on the Agricultural Estimates 
makes interesting reading; unprejudiced observers 

should note the salient facts. In the first place, while 
werybody agrees that the agriculturist is a sick man, all his 
fends say that control is the most dangerous medicine 
that could be applied to the symptoms. His spokesmen 
hasten to add that it is public money he needs, taken in 
‘onsiderable doses before and after harvest. Yet some of us, 
who, quite unaided, have run the gamut of bad seasons and 
of good, realise that there are millions of pounds waiting 
for the farmer whenever he likes to collect them, and that 
if he would only consent to do so, he would be rendering 
a service to the national exchequer as well as to his 
wn, 

The vote for the Ministry is under £1,600,000, and the 
Preventable waste in agriculture amounts to easily ten times 





‘much. Such a statement may at first sight appear to be 
@ exaggeration, but is not. The waste comes under two 


heads. In the first place we have the neglect of weeds, and 
secondly careless stock-keeping. 

Before the War, says the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
estimated loss to farmers from noxious weeds was sixteen 
million pounds per annum. Owing to the increased cost of 
labour and seeds, that loss must be much higher now, and 
the Ministry adds: “in many cases, the best methods of 
prevention and eradication are not practised.” 

We have in this country what is known as the Injurious 
Weeds Order; it dates from the Corn Production Acts of 1917 
and 1920, and has survived their repeal. Under the Order, 
the Agricultural Committee of any county may exercise 
the powers of the Ministry, though it may not take proceed- 
ings without the Ministry’s permission. In other words, 
there is no intention to make it properly effective. The 
weeds named by the Order are spear and field thistles, curled 
and broadleaved dock and ragwort. A few days ago I passed 
a field that had been sown to barley, and instead of having a 
golden tinge, the field was deep red, owing to the countless 
number of docks that would seed within a very few days. 
I asked a prominent member of the County Agricultural 
Committee why nothing had been done. He told me that 
he knew both field and farmer; apparently he thought the 
one was as dirty as the other, but it is a difficult business to 
take proceedings. There are so many people to see, so many 
forms to fill up, that before the time for action arrived, 
seeding would be over. Yet the Agricultural Committee 
has the power to serve a notice requiring a farmer to cut 
down or destroy his weeds in fashion specified, and the 
penalty for non-compliance is a fine up to £20 and a further 
penalty up to 20s. for each day of default followimg convic- 
tion. It is not only that “ One year’s seeding leads to seven 
years’ weeding,” but the dirty farmer will infect the land of 
his neighbours. The down of the spear thistle will travel 
thirty or forty yards, other wind-blown seeds will travel 
still further. Yellow ragwort, which is often cut at haysel, is 
poisonous; and quite apart from active harm, all these 
weeds take out of the ground the nourishment that belongs 
of right to the crop. 

So far as can be seen in Hansard, no agriculturist, no 
friend of the agriculturists, stood up to point out that the 
farmer can save upwards of sixteen million pounds a year 
by dealing effectively with his weeds, nobody had the 
courage to suggest that the Weeds Order should be enforced. 

When we turn to another aspect of the farming business 
and consider live stock, we find further huge losses due to 
systematic carelessness, and those who go round with the 
hat, declaring they are unable to live without aid from the 
public funds, must not be offended if their claims are con- 
sidered critically. I asked a leading farmer less than a 
fortnight ago what he was doing to control vermin, and he 
told me quite cheerfully that rats had given him so much 
trouble that, when the threshing machines came round, he 
wired in all his stacks with the result that two thousand rats 
were destroyed. I pointed out the damage these rats had 
been doing to him did not amount to less than £50 a week, 
and was probably considerably more. To-day it is generally 

acknowledged that the rat is a carrier of foot-and-mouth 
disease; only last year the committee of scientists that 
has the whole question under investigation came to the 
inevitable conclusion that rats are carriers. We know that 
they convey equine influenza and mange, and they are 
suspected of carrying swine fever; in fact, the Ministry goes 
so far as to warn farmers to reduce their rats because “it is 
possible that they may convey infected material from one 
sty to another.” If “certain” had been used instead of 
** possible ”’ the statement would have been complete. Now 
the fact remains that the Rats and Mice (Destruction) Act 
is on the Statute Book, where it is a dead letter. Before the 
War the damage done by rats in the countryside alone was 
estimated at fifteen million pounds a year. It must be very 
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much greater to-day, but nobody asked Mr. Edward Wood 
why his Department takes no steps to enforce the Act; no 
sympathiser with the farmer ventured to suggest that if he 
would keep vermin down he would save an immense amount 
of money. Even if fifteen millions were the estimate to-day, 
and if we reckon that we have 250,000 farmers in the country, 
there is an average saving of £60 a year for each farmer. 
But the Act is ignored ; rats increase, diseases spread, while 
the farmer says he can make no money and that in no 
circumstances can he suffer control. 

Let us look at another side of the question. On several 
farms visited during the past summer I have seen heifers, 
young bullocks and cows in milk galloping madly over the 
fields in an endeavour to shake off the warble fly, which has 
attacked their legs. The eggs that the fly has laid during the 
past few months, after remarkable experiences in the body 
of their host, will collect by the end of next winter under the 
hide of the cows and bullocks in the form of large maggots. 
They will have pierced a hole in the hide that they may 
breathe through it, and will sustain themselves on the 
juices of the inflammation they set up. Now it is possible 
to control warbles by giving the cattle shade, shallow ponds 
in which they can stand up, and in the case of animals that 
are found bot-ridden on purchase, by using a simple mixture 
recommended by the Ministry which destroys eighty per 
cent. of the maggots. 

These precautions, if universally adopted, would bring 
the warble fly near to extinction within three years. Yet 
the fact remains that the rank and file of farmers will not 
deal with these matters, and the loss in the value of hides 
alone is estimated at upwards of half a million pounds a year, 
while the farmer suffers further, because the butcher will 
never pay full price for a warbled beast. He knows that 
just under the hide there will be a certain amount of 
damaged and unsaleable meat. In the matter of swine 
fever the position in this country has actually improved 
since the Government ceased to pay compensation ! 

Where sheep are concerned a certain amount of “‘ control ” 
has been found not only necessary but beneficial. Double 
dipping is now compulsory, and must be carried out between 
the 15th July and the 31st August, for the disposal of those 
highly objectionable parasites, the ked, louse and tick. 
There is reason to believe that this dipping will put an end 
to sheep scab altogether; but while it was left to farmers to 
deal with the matter as they pleased, scab was on the 
increase. 

Another serious trouble affecting the flock master is the 
liver rot, known as fluke or bane, a disease with a curious 
history. The eggs of the liver fluke produce embryos that 
enter the body of a water snail and multiply there. Their 
duty done, they return to the nearest water, dead water for 
choice, and emerging thence, settle on blades of grass, under 
a shelter of their own making. Then the sheep eat the grass, 
and the parasite penetrates theirliver; an adult fluke will lay 
seventy thousandeggs. Inthe great troubles of the years 1879 
and 1881, the decrease in the number of sheep was put down at 
more than three million, and this loss was largely due to 
fluke. There have been serious outbreaks since then, some 
quite recently. Yet the remedy for fluke is largely in the 
hands of the farmer himself: he has but to drain his wet 
land, clean the dykes and remove the dead water. The 
spraying of infected fields with a one per cent. solution of 
copper sulphate will prove of considerable advantage, and 
there are effective medicines. But the main point is that 


there is danger in turning flocks on to wet and undrained 
fields in the autumn and the winter, and such pastures will 
give husk to calves. But when you talk to the farmer who 
is suffering from losses to his flock in a bad year, you will 
find he has at the back of his mind a very strong conviction 
that his is a case for Government compensation rather than 
for adequate draining. 


— 


So far as foot-and-mouth disease is concerned, we knoy 
that this country has lately paid a bill amounting to four 
million pounds, and some of us know too, though the 
statement arouses the greatest possible indignation ang 
leads uninformed supporters of the farmer to simulate the 
trouble by foaming at the mouth, that an attack of this 
disease is a paying proposition to many. Certainly there jg 
inconvenience ; premises are closed, restrictions are suffered, 
the slaughter of animals in the open and their incineration 
over hastily dug pits is ugly work. But stock realises 
good price, the valuer’s commission depends upon the price, 
there is no trouble about taking the animals to market o 
enduring the assaults of the ring or paying commission ty 
auctioneers. Nobody would pretend for a moment that the 
average good class farmer wants foot-and-mouth disease, 
but if there is in any district a small group of unscrupulous 
men who do want it and it comes their way, the premises 
of their honest neighbours are certain to be infected. Those 
who know best are all too often reticent, but it is noticeable 
in Hansard’s report of the Debate that Mr. Runciman, 
himself an ex-President of the old Board of Agriculture, 
when speaking about contagious abortion in cows, remarked 
that farmers desire to keep quiet about it. That is the rot 
of the trouble; many farmers, even some of the good ones, 
will not notify. 

I still think that the arable farmer needs assistance in 
order that he may extend the area under the plough, and 
that all agriculturists need aid against the roguery of the 
market place, with which they are seldom competent to 
deal. But it is hard to advocate anything in the nature of 
subsidy for an industry that, by reason of its deliberate 
neglect of sound advice, is responsible for so large a part of 
its own losses. S. L. B. 


Correspondence 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CHINA 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—As you have published two letters attacking my state 
ment in your issue of August 8th, perhaps you will allow mes 
brief reply. 

1. Dame Adelaide Anderson writes that nowhere in the 
Report of the [Shanghai Child Labour] Commission is it stated 
that more children or women are employed by foreign than 
Chinese mills, and that statistical records to substantiate that 
view do not exist. Appendix I. of the Report is a statistical 
record, giving ** a list of Mills and Factories, showing nationality 
and number of adults and children [under twelve] employed. 
Even if the figures are, as is stated, ** approximate only and in 
some cases inaccurate,” they must give a general impression 
of conditions. And if they show, as they do show, that whereas 
13 per cent. of the employees in Chinese factories are children 
under twelve, 15.9 per cent. in American factories, 17 per cet. 
in British, 46 per cent. in Italian, and 47 per cent. in French 
factories are children under twelve ; and if again they show that 
whereas 57 per cent. of the adult workers in Chinese factories at 
women, 70 per cent. of the adult workers in foreign factories at 
women—surely it is a fair deduction from these figures that the 
foreigners in the Shanghai International Settlement employ # 
greater proportion of children under twelve and of women ® 
their factories than do the Chinese. 

2. Dame Adelaide Anderson states that there is no ground 
for attributing the prevalence of women workers in the mills to 
willingness to accept lower wages, and that the excessive number 
of women workers is due to the large proportion of textile mills, 
which in all modern industrial countries employ more wome? 
than men. 

In stating that women and children are being drawn into the 
factories because they will accept lower wages I was quoting 
the opinion of Miss Agatha Harrison, a highly experien 
Y.W.C.A. worker in China. ; 

Apparently it is only in the spinning mills and weaving sheds 
of the Yangtse Kiang Valley, including Shanghai, where “= 
influence predominates, that women and children are employ 
on a large scale in China. According to a member of the § 
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of the International Labour Office at Geneva who visited the 
Chinese Industrial centres at the end of 1924, in the other 

yvinces of China, such as Shantung, even the spinning mills, 
ghich in all other countries employ women, employ only male 


—— Adelaide Anderson quite rightly suggests that the 

of the quorum of Shanghai ratepayers required by the 
Land Regulations for a Special Meeting is an obstacle to reform. 
This regulation was framed many years ago, at a time when the 
number of ratepayers was very small (whereas now they number 
about 3,000), and is out-of-date, as is so much of the Constitu- 
tion of the Settlement. 

But in addition to this obstacle, we have the authority of the 
British Hongkong Weekly Press, which quoted the Shanghai 
British Press, for saying that there was a great deal of lobbying 
against the proposed protection of child labour, and that the 
abstention of the foreign ratepayers from the Special Meeting 
was deliberate. 

4. I am well aware that the Chinese Provisional Factory 
Regulations are not enforced. Dame Adelaide Anderson will 
know how difficult is the question of enforcement in the early 
days of factory legislation—how many years it was in England 
after the passing of the first Factory Act before legal provision 
was made for the appointment of factory inspectors to secure 
enforcement. But the Chinese Government has taken the first 

towards improvement in industrial conditions. And, as 
Dame Adelaide Anderson has herself pointed out, in her article 
in the International Labour Review of May, 1925, though not 
enforced, the Provisional Factory Regulations have been by 
no means without good effect—the most important of all, that 
they were taken as the foundation of the work and recommen- 
dations of the Child Labour Commission, which unfortunately 
were flouted by the foreign ratepayers of Shanghai.— Yours, etc., 


Chinese Information Bureau, ¥. © Us. 
65 Belgrave Road, S.W. 3. 
August 25th. 
BLACK LABOUR IN KENYA 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 


Sim,—Europeans in Kenya often say they cannot understand 
why they are so mistrusted by people at home. A high propor- 
tion of them have been at public schools, have distinguished 
records in the War, and have private means enough to save 
them from the allegation that they are wholly dependent on the 
services of the natives of the country. They say they are every 
whit as good men as their old schoolfellows who now govern the 
country, and see no reason why our country, with so much else 
to do, should be burdened any longer with a task for which 
their own intimate acquaintance with African life and character 
peculiarly fits them. 

A recent incident in Kenya throws some light on the reluctance 
of our country to admit its responsibility. A certain junior 
official was accused by the planters in his district of showing an 
“attitude of hostility’ to them. One of the counts against 
him was that while hearing a case in Court in which a European 
Was concerned he rose to shake hands with two native chiefs 
who had come to visit him. This and other charges against 
the magistrate were inquired into by his official superior, who 
txonerated him. The planters declined to accept the verdict. 
They demanded that he should be tried by a Special Court, and 
that one of themselves should be a member of the Court. The 
demand was granted. That fact itself is extremely significant. 
Here we have a Civil Servant whose duty is the impartial adminis- 
tration of the law. He is accused of no specific injustice. No 
decision of his Court is appealed against. His sole offence is to 
have shown “ undue partiality ’ to the natives of the country. 
And the Government of Kenya consents to his being tried for 
this terrible crime, consents to putting his reputation and pros- 
pects into the hands of a Court of three persons, one of them the 
Tepresentative of his accusers. 

The inquiry disclosed an astounding picture of the practices 
followed in the administration of the Colony. It showed that 
what planters expect of magistrates, and are evidently accustomed 
to get, is that they should employ quite illegal means of restoring 
truant: labourers to their masters. Thus we find it to be a 
tecognised custom to lock up these deserters—as they are called 
in the Colony—for indefinite periods, in one case for a month, 
— trying them either before the period of detention or 
alter it, in the hope that they may be induced to return to 
—e their contract service without giving their masters the 
rouble of attending Court to prosecute them. The European 
witnesses admitted that they expected magistrates to send 








police to hunt deserters out of their homes at the informal 
demand of their employers, without even the pretence of inquiry, 
whether the deserters had good reason for being absent from 
work. Another means clearly in common use for inducing the 
unwilling to continue their service in European employment is 
to draft those who refuse into the gangs that are compelled to 
perform the work, generally unpaid, of cleaning roads and repair- 
ing bridges. It was also suggested in evidence that a magistrate 
who is unpopular with the employers in his district is liable to 
be transferred to some station where his lack of subservience is 
less inconvenient. 

All that is bad enough. It is even more disquieting to learn 
that planters themselves are being given increased authority 
as magistrates. When these justices of the peace were first 
appointed their duties were confined to such formalities as the 
signing of permits for the moving of cattle. They have recently 
been made responsible for administering the law that regulates 
contract labour. It is obviously intended that district officers, 
who sometimes at least dare to be independent, are to be super- 
seded, in the administration of the laws that concern masters 
and servants, by justices chosen from among the masters. The 
Parliamentary Commissioners who recently visited the country 
were not allowed to see the statements which, with creditable 
courage, some of these district officers and magistrates wrote 
for their information. Plainly a Royal Commission with full 
powers and the duty of inquiry into East African policy in all 
its aspects is a necessary preliminary to real reform in Kenya.— 
Yours, etc., 

Brailsford. 

August 24th. 


NorMAN LEys. 


THE COAL INDUSTRY 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The present position of the coal industry very well 
illustrates the economic fact that industrial processes tend to be 
carried out in far less efficient ways than would be possible if the 
technical knowledge available at any given time were put into 
use. 

This inertia is partly due to the influence of vested financial 
interests ; and partly to the fact that the existing operatives and 
foremen, who have been trained in a particular way, and who 
have a particular outlook, are mostly too old to be retrained, 
and must work in their accustomed way until they die or are 
pensioned off. The employment of technical processes of 
increased efficiency is thus resisted both by the financial interests 
which batten upon the inefficiencies of the old processes, and by 
the operatives, who will have to find new employment or be 
pensioned off. 

Thus in the case of the coal industry, there are, broadly 
speaking, four ways in which the heat stored in the coal may be 
made available for the community. 

The first is the primitive method, still mainly employed, of 
distributing the coal itself by means of railways and other 
transport agencies. 

The second is the method of low-temperature carbonisation, 
whereby only a portion of the valuable by-products are obtained, 
and a flameless and inconvenient fuel with a large ash content 
is distributed to the community. 

The third is the method of high-temperature carbonisation, 
whereby the largest proportion of by-products is obtained, 
while heat in the form of gas is supplied to the community in 
large high-pressure gas mains, and power and light in the form of 
electricity ; the power being produced mainly by burning the 
coke obtained during carbonisation in super power stations, the 
boilers in which are provided with specially designed furnaces. 
This third method would greatly reduce mineral traffic on the 
railways, since gas and electricity, and not coal, would be 
distributed. It would eliminate stinking gas works in our 
towns, as the gas would be made on the coal fields—thus London 
would be supplied from the Kentish coalfields. It would also 
tend to eliminate various agencies which sell and distribute coal 
to the individual consumer. The employment of high-pressure 
gas mains, approximately 100 miles long, presents no difficulty. 
Such mains are already in use in America. 

The fourth method, which was proposed by Sir William 
Ramsay, and has been tried out in New South Wales, is to 
gasify the coal in the seam underground. This method, if used 


in conjunction with high-pressure gas distribution and super- 
power stations using gas engines, would eliminate most of the 
work of the coal miners, as well as that of the gas workers and a 
large proportion of the transport workers. 

The problem before the Government during the next few 
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months is thus to decide to what extent these possible economies 
shall be adopted, and to what extent and in what way the 
interests and the labour displaced shall be compensated and 
redistributed. 

It will, however, be obvious that, since economies that would 
save the labour of millions of men in the coal, gas, and transport 
industries are possible, the miners would be fools to accept less 
than a living wage as a result of the present negotiations.— 
Yours, etc., Joun L. Hopeson. 

M.I.M.E., A.M.I.C.E., A.F.R.A;S., ete. 


SNOBS AND STRIKES 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—A popular novelist does not often tell the truth, for as 
yet truth and popularity are little more than nodding acquain- 
tances. It is the more striking, then, to discover the author of 
If Winter Comes setting down with an uncanny clarity the 
dominating truth about the industrial unrest of our day. In 
One Increasing Purpose, Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson’s new novel 
of passion and aspiration, there is an analysis of the British 
worker’s attitude to the “ Palefaces,” or employing classes, 
which merits the attention both of the more radical Liberal, 
and of those semi-mythological creatures, the social reforming 
Conservatives, who inhabit the back benches at Westminster. 

** Model conditions,” the worker is made to say, “ perfect 
ventilation, warmth, light, wash-houses with running hot water, 
canteen, first-aid departments, recreation rooms .. . all that 
stuff, all these model conditions, is just to get more out of us ” ; 
and, adds another character, ‘“‘ These people, these employers, 
whatever they may do for their people, their hearts are not in 
it . . . The Palefaces rule well and they mean well; but when 
they leave their desks they take their hearts with them . . .” 

Mr. Hutchinson’s protest against the inhumanity of the 
merely humane is most timely. Welfare work is, within its 
limits, very well ; but unless there be human understanding too, 
snobbishness is inevitable, and the war between the classes is as 
much a matter of snobbishness as of economics.—Yours, etc., 

7 Eton Road, Ben C. Spoor. 

London, N.W. 3. 
August 25th. 


Miscellany 


THE TWO SIDES OF THE SEA 


HAVE just come back to England after a long journey 
I over much of the West—France, and Switzerland, 

and Italy, North Africa, Spain, the Balearics, 
Sicily—whither I went to see towns and places on which 
I had been commissioned to write. 

Each time I get back to England from one of these 
journeys I receive, with increasing strength as the years 
go on, a certain impression, which I have never yet set down 
in writing, though I have often wished to do so. I will give 
it now for what it is worth, begging the reader to remember 
that all such things are personal, more even than most im- 
pressions, for they are not corrected by experiences of others. 
Much of the impression I thus receive must be exaggerated : 
the proportions cannot be exact ; but for what it is worth 
as a piece of record I will set down the effect which the 
contrast between Western Europe to-day and South 
England to-day produces upon me. 

In the first place this contrast is a sharp one. It is not 
to be compared, of course, to the prodigious moral gulf which 
separates the United States from Europe; but it is more 
remarkable than the division made by any other frontier in 
civilised western Christendom. 

You can hardly talk of a frontier between the varied 
German culture and the French. French and Roman 
civilisation made the Rhineland, and the influence fades 
towards the east rather than ceases. Of course, modern 


conditions, of transport on the material side and of isolated 
nationalism on the spiritual side, have between them brought 
Prussian architecture and morals westward. But still, it is 
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a margin and not a frontier. There is no frontier between 
France and Switzerland, or between Switzerland and | 
(though it is true you get a sharp differentiation in climat, 
and type between the northern side of any Alpine pass ang 
the southern). Crossing the Spanish frontier (except in the 
two extremities where the Catalans and the Basques hold 
both sides of the Pyrenees) is striking ; but still much the 
sharpest contrast of all is that between any Continent] 
port and its English opposite number. You cross thog 
few miles of water, and you find a highly separate proving 
of Europe. 

The first thing I feel coming in thus to England from 
abroad is the amazing beauty of its garden. Coming in nov, 
just in the height of the early summer and in such weather 
as we have had for a month or so, I felt that more strongly 
than I have ever felt it before. Normandy and Touraine 
have a beauty of something the same kind, but not s 
arresting. The foreigner who saw it for the first time 
would be tempted to say that nothing so beautiful could 
arise in Nature ; that it must be the product and design of 
man. And there would be something in that impression; 
for it is the long possession of this earth by English squires, 
the impression they have made upon their homes, their use 
of trees especially, which have done most for the result. | 
marvel, by the way, that when people debate the pros and 
cons of an institution they are so slow to quote the 
strongest case, the truest arguments. There is a great 
deal to be said against expropriation of the English people 
by a small wealthy class, a process which began with the 
Reformation and was completed during the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. There is so much to be said 
against it that it seems difficult to defend it upon any 
ground ; but if anyone wants one to give a solid fact to 
bring up in its favour, he might quote the landscape of 
rural England, the character of that paradise, and especially 
the conservation of the trees. The old English Peasantry 
which the Squires destroyed in their greed would never have 
given us our landscape of park and field and wood. 

Next I am struck by the immense superiority of English 
work in about half a dozen great departments of public 
activity. The superiority in the handling of ships we all 
know; but people ought to make more than they do of the 
English superiority in railway work. There is nothing at all 
like it anywhere else; nothing in the same class. Cer- 
tainly not among the Germans, certainly not among the 
Americans, and notoriously not among the French: the 
Belgians come nearest, but still far off. For facility of 
travel, for number of trains, for regularity, and most of all, I 
think, for physical solidity and smoothness the English 
railway system is unique. I think an English express is 
the only express in the world in which one can write and 
even repose. What is true of the English railway system 
is true of the English Post Office, and, I should add (to the 
surprise of many), the English Telephone. It is not fair 
to compare the English telephone system with that of the 
small countries, for the difficulty of managing a telephone 
system increases—after a certain point—with the number 
of subscribers, the area they occupy, and the complexity of 
inter-communication ; nor does it increase in arithmetic 
progression, but in geometric. I may be wrong, and men 
with large commercial experience can correct me if I am; 
but I certainly know of no other great country in which this 
particular department works as well as it does here. You 
can be absolutely certain, nine times out of ten, of picking 
up your telephone at any hour of the day or night and get- 
ting your communication anywhere, at any distance, within 
reasonable delay. In France over short distances, in Get- 
many over somewhat longer ones, I can depend upon 

securing a room or sending a message, by setting up a plan for 
which several messages in a short time to many separate 
points are necessary. But in England it is a matter of 
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course to communicate anywhere and at any time, with 
almost as much facility as one can do it in the Scandinavian 
countries, where the burden upon the system must be very 
much less. When I was at Narbonne, for instance, the 
other day, I should have liked to telephone to Chalons 

a matter I had in hand, but it never occurred to me 
even to attempt it, so certain was I of interruptions and 
delay. I would have laid a bet that I should not have been 
able to get a communication at all, or at least not in what 
the French call “ useful time.” But I would ring up, say, 
Chester from Dover or Canterbury at any time with the 
secure feeling of getting my communication—on the 
sverage—well within the hour, and of getting it clear and 
od next contrast of importance which I note is that of 
the daily Press. The English daily paper is better printed 
and on better paper than the Continental; it is much 
larger and gives much more space to many more subjects. 
But it tells you far less about the things an educated man 
wants to know. Our daily Press is far lower in intellectual 
standard and news value than the Press of the Western 
Continent. In France you will get the only papers worth 
having, perhaps a day late, or a day and a half late, if you 
are in a remote provincial town; but when you get them 
you read well written, clear, concise, energetic Communist 
matter in the Humanité, or the magnificent writing of 
Maurras in the Action Francaise on the royalist side; or 
in Italy you may find something by Ferrero in the Corriere, 
and I have no doubt that in Germany it is the same. And 
apart from the excellence of the writing, you have such real 
discussion of public affairs, controversy so complete and 
active,even violent (as controversy should be) that dictator- 
ship alone can prevent its excesses. The Continental Press 
gives information on the things that really matter to the 
citizen. Returning to England, I find murders and 
divorces, racing and other sports and quite valueless con- 
ventional speeches by professional politicians : nothing that 
really matters, nothing of real moment to the individual or 
the State. There is a dead silence on the plutocratic forces 
atwork. On foreign relations I find nothing worth reading 
at all, save now and then an exceptional article grudgingly 
admitted from the pen of some expert. Even in so 
actual and vitally important a matter as the Moroccan 
campaign I find not one intelligent comment, nor have I 
seen a single map worth looking at. On the day of this 
writing, June 80, the launching of the Moorish attack north of 
Taza, upon which so much future history turns, the Times 
has a square inch of map with not a point marked on it of 
all those appearing in its quite obscure telegram, and with 
the Sebou rising east of Taza ! 

This decline in the social value of the English daily paper 
has been going on steadily ever since I can remember, and 
I suppose it will get worse. 

Next I notice, on the bad side, the lack of organisation 
for ordinary living ; the difficulty of getting proper food ; 
an offensive interference with the simplest domestic habits 
such as the rules forbidding a man to get beer or wine except 
at hours arranged for the convenience and profit of the few 
great capitalists who control the liquor trade, and who have 
engineered (to the doubling and the trebling of their for- 
tunes) these increasing restrictions. And I note in that con- 
nection the curious absence of public opinion upon this and 
pretty well all other matters that really concern our daily 
lives hardly any protest against the misuse of the courts 
of justice or the powers of the police ; conventional praise 
of nearly all official action. I know that this absence of 
public opinion and this suppression of all essential criticism 
of rich men’s political action are not without advantages ; 
they give the State homogeneity and internal peace ; but 
pethaps these great boons are purchased at too high a price, 
we may pay heavily in the near future for our present 











order through apathy. Moreover, it marks a very great 
change indeed from the England of only one long lifetime 
ago, which was far the easiest country to live in from the 
absence of official interference, and far the most lively in 
its active public opinion and its vigorous exposure of 
political disease. 

There is another good closely connected with this evil of 
apathy and lack of public discussion, which good is a univer- 
sal celerity in official action. Because there is little or no 
protest against the abuse of public power, public power 
works like an efficient machine. This is especially noticeable 
in the processes of law: no nation has more thoroughly 
reformed or ridded itself of what were—here, also, once 
upon a time—the delays of the law, and what are still the 
delays of the law abroad; and in no other nation are you 
more sure of the way in which the machine will act. 

Political murder, for instance, has become in France 
alarming, to modern Italy familiar, and was recently a by- 
word among the Germans. In England it is unknown. 

Lastly (and I am afraid this will sound paradoxical, but it 
is true) there is a certain level of excellence in architecture. 
Iam as much offended as anyone by the abominations 
of our industrial towns and by the type of new 
buildings run up to meet the scarcity of houses since the 
war. But things are worse outside England by far. The 
new Prussian architecture of the Germans is a stinking 
offence and the new architecture of France is appalling. I 
can imagine nothing worse than the new railway station at 
Rouen or the vile decoration of the Paris Exhibition. 
Spain has maintained an admirable standard, but even 
in Spain you will see things like the new cathedral of 
Barcelona, which ought to be blown up. The standard in 
Italy is higher still than it is in Spain, and perhaps Italy 
rivals England in this excellence of new building. I might 
put it in this way. That in England and in Italy, but par- 
ticularly in England, the eye is pleased by one example 
after another of new work which carries on tradition, 
which is careful and sound, and which fulfils the eye. It 
is a very good sign indeed, and what is better it is increasing. 

H. Be.uoc. 


Music 
THE 
PASSING OF THE PIANOFORTE 


OT long ago there was an interview in one 

of the daily papers with a well known 

English musician, who expressed the opinion 

that whereas a few years ago all the 

music shops used to be filled with songs and pianoforte 

and violin music, now their windows were nothing 

but ‘“‘a wilderness of gramophone discs and jazz.” 

Teachers complain that they have fewer pupils, as 

the young amateur prefers to hear how Casals plays 

the Air for G String rather than take lessons from 
some local professional : 

“‘Wireless and the gramophone have broken the 
head of the amateur, and I firmly believe that 
soon the piano and the fiddle will be as out of 
fashion in the average British home anti- 
macassars and wax flowers.” 

Even if this were true I seen no reason why one 
should complain of the passing of the pianoforte from 
the average English house. The violin, a much 
smaller and less expensive instrument, has never 
been a universal possession in the way the pianoforte 
has—due, no doubt, to the more excruciating character 
of indifferent playing upon it. But the pianoforte 
has always been in most British households more of 
an ornament than an instrument for daily or even 
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weekly use. More pianofortes have rusted away in 
the British Isles than have ever been worn out with 
practice, and in the house in which I am writing this 
there stands a pianoforte made by Broadwood which 
had not been opened for years until I opened it the 
other day and found that it was useless for playing 
on until it had been tuned. It would not in the 
least surprise me if in another fifty years the pianoforte 
were an extinct instrument along with the viols and 
the harpsichord. Children alive to-day may come in 
their old age to festivals of nineteenth century music 
much as we to-day go to Mr. Dolmetsch’s Elizabethan 
concerts and listen to a family playing on the viols 
and virginals. And at these nineteenth century con- 
certs the great feature will be, of course, pianoforte 
recitals. Here the Dolmetsch of 1975 will have one 
great advantage over our Mr. Dolmetsch. He will 
have gramophone records of the last of the great 
pianists, of Busoni, Hofmann and Paderewski, to show 
him exactly how these masters played the defunct but 
perhaps still beautiful pianoforte music of Beethoven, 
Schumann, Chopin, Brahms and Liszt. And how 
incredibly old-fashioned all that music will sound 
then. I confess that to me Chopin is already past 
hearing. I can no longer relax my consciousness into 
the necessary dreamy acceptfulness of those lulling 
hypnotic, automatic melodies. Already we need some- 
thing more conscious, more intellectually contrived 
and thought out. The inspired swan-song or nightingale 
arabesque of the natural genius does not satisfy us 
any longer. That is why we have discovered—even 
the least cultured and self-conscious of us—a new 
and hitherto unexplained liking for the music of J. S. 
Bach. We listen to Bach much as we stand in a 
ship’s engine-room and gaze at the moving machinery. 
We are fascinated by the complexity and efficiency 
displayed before us. We watch it as’ it goes spell- 
bound, and immediately it is over we want to go and 
do something equally complicated and efficient. 

It is curious that no one should have thought that 
obviously the only way of reconciling the modern 
tendency to specialisation with the equally modern 
and equally strong desire for general culture was by 
the invention of practical methods of making available 
to others the discoveries and the achievements of 
the specialist. It was the comparative rareness and 
inaccessibility of great pianists that made people 
buy pianofortes on which they might awaken faint 
echoes of the divine strains they had occasionally 
heard. A visit of Paderewski to a provincial town 
or a colonial or dominion capital would immediately 
afterwards increase in that place the sale of piano- 
fortes upon which a few of the more receptive souls 
would try to reawaken their fugitive pleasures. Now, 
however, thanks to the gramophone and the wireless, 
Paderewski and almost all the other great musical 
masters are made or are being made accessible to 
everybody at a moment’s notice. Naturally it would 
be ridiculous to attempt to play one of Bach’s Forty- 
eight Preludes and Fugues when in a second one can 
hear it played by the pianist of one’s choice upon the 
gramophone. Actually, one cannot quite do this 
as yet. The whole of the “‘ Forty-eight ” are not yet 
available on the gramophone not even at the hand 
of one pianist let alone with a choice of three or four, 
but it is only a question of a few more years before all 
the best music will be available. 

Similarly broadcasting, which at present is the 
hobby of the most illiterate and ignorant section of 
the public, will gradually cater for the connoisseur. 
All concerts will in time, no doubt, be broadcast and 
one will be able to choose what concert one listens 
to exactly as one chooses to-day what night one will 
go to the “ Promenades.” At present the “ Pro- 
menades ” are not broadcast, but they will be in 
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the near future, for broadcasting will not lessen the 
attendance at these concerts. In fact, it is mop 
likely to increase it, for there are millions of people 
in London to-day who have never heard of the 
‘* Promenades,” and it has been proved by the concerts 
given by the British Broadcasting Company tha 
numbers of their listeners-in are attracted to attend 
the public concerts partly out of sheer curiosity and 
partly out of a desire to taste more nearly and intensely 
the pleasures they have experienced so mysteriously 
through some invisible medium in space. ; 

But that music or any of the arts is likely to be 
adversely affected by these mechanical inventions fo 
multiplying the concrete work of art I do not believe 
for one moment. We can compare the invention of 
the gramophone and of the wireless to the invention 
of printing. Printing made books accessible jp 
thousands to the multitude. The gramophone and 
the wireless apparatus are making music equally 
accessible; but the invention of printing did not 
kill literature, nor did the vast new reading public 
that followed on popular education kill literature, 
No one but habitual pessimists and disgruntled senti- 
mentalists rhapsodising over the past believe that 
there were more good books written a hundred years 
ago than there are written to-day. The possibility 
of such a belief is due solely to the illusive antithesis 
that because there are more bad books written to-day 
than a century ago there must also be fewer good books. 
The fact is simply that there are more books, and 
since the proportion of good to bad is always small 
so the average book one casually picks up to-day 
will be of poorer quality than the average book one 
would have picked up a hundred years ago, which 
is an entirely different proposition and a much less 
depressing one. 

In music I agree with those who think like Sir Henry 
Wood and many other professional musicians, that the 
gramophone (and I include, but to a lesser extent, 
broadcasting) is an invaluable means of educating 
taste and increasing knowledge. I hope that the 
effect of these inventions will be to decrease steadily 
the number of amateurs—in the sense of half-trained 
people who play badly—-and steadily increase the 
number of true amateurs, that is to say, of people 
who have learned to hear and understand, to listen 
to music with true discrimination and enjoyment. 
Those are the only desirable amateurs. Certainly 
they are the only amateurs the professional works 
for. And the professional will then be the man with 
the greatest natural aptitude for the particular kind of 
mental and physical activity his art requires. I do 
not believe that it is necessary to practise an art 
before it is possible to understand it. That, I think, 
is the purest nonsense invented by bad artists to 
safeguard their works from criticism. On the other 
hand, it requires a long and sustained training to 
understand and appreciate works of art. But by 
developing a natural aptitude for hearing and under- 
standing music by constant practice and self-criticism 
one can learn to be an amateur of music in the re 
sense of the word, and unless one is an amateur 
this sense one’s opinion is worthless and cannot be 
considered as a judgment of any sort. 

Now the greatest barrier to developing a real under- 
standing of music is at last overthrown. The passing 
of the pianoforte heralds the new age. The pianoforte 
more than any other single object will be looked upo? 
in years to come as the emblem of the Victorian age 
Queen Victoria in future portraits will be deseribet 
as seated at a pianoforte playing Clementi’s exercise 
and I think it was a singular omission on the patt 
of Mr. Lytton Strachey that he did not conclude his 
remarkable tribute to Queen Victoria with an ode 
blank verse to the pianoforte. W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAT Then Must We Do? by Tolstoy, is one of 
Vi“ the last additions to The World’s Classics 
(Oxford Press, 2s. and 3s. 6d.). The translation 
and preface are by Mr. Aylmer Maude. It is not a reprint. 
What Then Must We Do? was first published in 1886. It 
is a book which displays not only Tolstoy’s great vigour in 
exposition but also, to a considerable extent, his artistic 
wers, for it contains descriptions of scenes from life which 
convey the emotions which those scenes inspired in him. 
On pp. 357-8 you will find that Tolstoy foretells ‘a workers’ 
revolution with horrors of destruction and murder.” Of 
his philosophic works this book, his Confession and What is 
Art? are the most impressive. For many years What Then 
Must We Do? was prohibited in Russia; parts of it were 
printed by a Russian press in Switzerland. In English 
three different translations appeared, but these were in- 
adequate. It was to such translations Professor Gilbert 
Murray referred when he said, “‘the wonder to me has 
always been how Tolstoy continued to make such a tre- 
mendous and characteristic impression through such an 
epaque and distorting medium as the average Anglo- 
American translation,”’ and it is thanks to Mr. Humphrey 
Milford’s decision to include Mr. Aylmer Maude’s new 
translations of Tolstoy in The World’s Classics series that 
good translations have now some chance of ousting the bad 
ones. (Among the bad ones I do not mean to include Mrs. 
Constance Garnett’s translations of the novels or Mr. Hagbert 
Wright’s translations of the posthumous stories.) 
* * * 


Up to 1881 Tolstoy had spent most of his life in the 
country. In that year he came to live in Moscow, where 
the sight of town poverty shocked him. He was used to 
country poverty, but town poverty was incomprehensible 
to him. He engaged himself in charitable work and 
induced many of his rich friends to sympathise and to help. 
He then discovered that alms giving was no good. “* Whether 
because of my incompetence or because it really was im- 
possible, I only disturbed them (the poor) and did not help 
them. I visited Rzhanov House several times before the 
final Census-round was made, and the same thing happened 
each time. I was besieged by a crowd of suppliants among 
whom I was quite lost. I felt the impossibility of achieving 
anything, because there were too many of them, and I 
therefore felt angry with them for being so numerous ; but 
besides that, taking them separately, they did not attract 
me. I felt that each of them was telling me lies, or not 
telling the whole truth, and saw in me merely a purse from 
which money might be extracted. And it very often seemed 
to me that the money a man wheedled out of me would do 
him more harm than good. The oftener I went to the place 
and the more I got to know the people there, the plainer the 
impossibility of doing anything became.” He did not, 
however, abandon his philanthropic schemes until the last 
night of taking a Census of the people in the lodging houses. 
“T am particularly ashamed,” he wrote, “ to remember 
that last visit.” He describes how he and his rich friends, 
dressed for the occasion in country clothes, went the round 
of the doss-houses, carrying note-books and _ pencils. 
8 They were in that special state of excitement people are 
in when preparing for a hunt, a duel or to start for war. 
In their case the stupidity and falseness of our position was 
most clearly noticeable, but the rest of us were in the same 
false situation. . . . J Abashed as I was, I felt that I must 
again refer to charity, that is to the need of entering up 
during our round all whom we found to be in a state of 
poverty. I had always felt ashamed to speak of this, but 


now, amid our excited preparations for the campaign, I 
could scarcely utter it. All listened to me, as it seemed 
with regret, and at the same time all agreed verbally ; but 
it was evident that they all knew it was folly and that 
nothing would come of it, and all immediately began again 
to talk about something else.”” Tolstoy then describes, with 
that matchless matter-of-factness of which he is master, 
the sights they saw, and the miserable, tattered, frightened 
lodgers. Gentlemen in various guises—as police officers in 
town or country, as examining magistrates and as judges— 
had harassed them all their lives in the towns and in the 
villages, and on the high roads and in the streets, and in the 
taverns and doss-houses, and now suddenly these gentlemen 
had come and shut the gate on them, merely to count them ; 
it was as hard for them to believe this as it would be for 
hares to believe that dogs had come, not to catch them but 
to count them. ‘Everywhere the same stench, the same 
stifling atmosphere, the same over-crowding, the same 
mingling of sexes, the same spectacle, men and women 
drunk to stupefaction, and the same fear, submissiveness, 
and culpability on all faces; and again I felt pained and 
ahemal of myself as I had done in Lyapin House, and I 
understood that what I had undertaken was horrid, stupid, 
and therefore impossible. And I no longer questioned 
anyone or took notes about anything, knowing that nothing 
would come of it. . . That visit dealt the last blow to 
my self-deception.” 
* > 

What then could be done? The greater part of the book 
is an attempt to answer this question. Luxuries must be 
abolished. Tolstoy’s answer, that every man must work for 
his living, and that the only work which is real work and 
therefore capable of paying his debt to society is: “ work 
on the land, handicraft work, mental work, and the establish- 
ment of intercourse among men.” The stress, however, 
throughout is upon the obligation “ to struggle with nature 
for the maintenance of my own and other people's lives.” 
The greater part of our present activities which might 
appear to be justified under the head of “mental work” 
and “ the establishment of intercourse among men ”’ Tolstoy, 
of course, condemns as pernicious or fraudulent. 

* * * 

Tolstoy on Art and its Critics, by Mr. Aylmer Maude, 
which has just appeared (Milford: Oxford Press, 6d.), is a 
pamphlet which contains a reprint of a spirited and excellent 
review of Tolstoy’s book on Art by Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
and Mr. Maude’s defence of Tolstoy. It also contains 
answers by Mr. Maude to other critics of Tolstoy’s theory 
of art. Tolstoy defined art to be an activity by means of 
which people are infected by the feelings the artist has 
experienced and transmitted by external signs : movements, 
lines, colours, sounds or arrangements of words. This seems 
sound. It is, however, necessary to distinguish clearly, 
says Mr. Maude, expounding Tolstoy, between the form of a 
work of art and the subject matter, that is to say, the feeling 
conveyed. “ As to the form, the stronger the infection— 
that is, the more completely and the more widely the 
artist’s feeling is conveyed to others—the better is the art.” 
Now in that sentence lies the fallacy which Mr. Maude 
defends. The wideness of the appeal has nothing whatever 
to do with the strength of the infection in particular cases 
which may depend on entirely different qualities. As 
often it depends on the treatment as on the subject matter. 
The wideness of the appeal of the subject matter is certainly 
one factor which makes a work of art important, but it 
is not the only one. Tolstoy is ready to recognise this 
as regards the moral value of the subject matter. He 
overlooks the fact that in many cases the subject matter 
“‘ the infectious feeling,” can only be conveyed to people 
of trained sensibilities and deep experience. It is not 
true that such art must be of inferior value. It is this 
fallacy which makes him rate Uncle Tom’s Cabin above 
his own works. It is possible, though not likely, that the 
finest poem in the world might be fully comprehensible 
only to ten people. In that case it might seem paradoxical 
to call it “important”; but that only shows that it is 
a dangerous word to use in connection with Art. 

ArraBLe Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


By Louis Gotpinc. Chatto and Windus. 


Day of Atonement. 
7s. 6d. 


The Naked Man. By Vere Hutcuinson: Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Hang! By Frank Penn-Smitu. Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

Up Hill, Down Dale. By Epen Puiwrotrs. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 

Humming Bird. By Mrs. Atrrep Sipewicx. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Dimity Hall. By Marcaret Bamure-Saunpers. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 


Mr. Golding is an interesting writer: his personality is of 
interest : his work, whether good or bad (and it varies exceed- 
ingly), suggests that he may be going to do better. His gifts 
and the perils that attend them are, moreover, typical. What 
can be said of him could be said of many. He has, like half 
the young people who write, a cheap and easy brilliance, a 
flamboyance which is merely the superficial aping the pro- 
found; and he has a plain and simple sense of character and 
drama. The danger is that he may let the former quality, 
which is his weakness, overlay the latter, which is his strength. 
His first novel, Forward from Babylon, remains his best, because 
it is his least pretentious. In his second, Seacoast of Bohemia, 
the weaknesses rioted : there was the glitter of cleverness, and 
no discernible substance of any kind: and yet all the same 
the promise, the quality, somehow suggested themselves— 
however bad one thought the book, one would never have dis- 
missed it as part of the ruck. And now in Day of Atonement 
we have an attempt at magnitude—an attempt which partly 
succeeds. It is true that nobody could be blamed for closing 
the volume in despair at the first page, which is starred with 
such gems as these: 

Agave and cactus seemed a vegetation which had been old when 
the first anemones made purple the first spring. They would be 
young on the last winter, when there was sustenance for no plant 
else. So, too, you could not conceive that these tumbled marbled 
drums had ever been whitely piled upon each other, supporting 
architrave and pediment. Here seemed the true immortality of 
Hellas, not in any anxious readjustment of fallen columns, or 
sedulous marking out of pronaos and cella. 


But the first page is the worst : Hyde thereafter yields gradually 
to Jekyll, though he pops up a disconcerting head too frequently. 
I will not say that Mr. Golding has risen to the height of his 
theme. To have done that would have been to create a master- 
piece. But he has reached out towards it; and the theme 
itself has greatness. 

We begin with Sicily and the sun; and we are to end there. 
But the pagan of Sicily is the offspring of a Jewish couple 
mated in Russia; and one of the couple has murdered the 
other in an English industrial town which Mr. Golding calls 
Doomington. The mother, as a girl, has felt the sensual spell 
of Sergei, a Christian ; she has repented in an agony of Jewish 
piety ; she has suffered in a pogrom; and she has escaped to 
England and a sort of happiness with Eli, her Jewish husband. 
And then the worst thing of all that could befall her eager 
religiosity happens: her husband, whom she loves, whom she 
admires for his learning in the lore of her religion, commits 
the last, the unforgivable sin—he goes over to the Christians. 
The wheel has swung full circle; as the Christians in Russia 
tormented the Jews, so in Doomington the Jews torment the 
renegade who has dared to become a Christian ; and the wife, 
who suffers most deeply from the sin, carries out the most terrible 
sacrifice. 

It is obvious that here are all the elements of tragedy and irony, 
and all possible pitfalls for an author with a taste for fine writing. 
At the most poignant moments, Mr. Golding jumps into those 
pitfalls with both feet: 

All night he wandered in the spirit’s desolate places. Grey dawn 
came, less grey than the hollows under his eyes. 


What in the world does this mean? The greyness of the dawn 
means the coming of light : how can that bear comparison with 
the coming of darkness under the human eye? How can grey, 
being itself an inflection of dark or light, sustain a comparative 
at all? Such phrases desecrate and demolish drama; they 
show that the writer has lost sight of his characters and remained 
aware only of his audience. There is nothing so ineffective as 
talking for effect. Nor need adverse criticism be confined 
to occasional lapses. The whole conception, grand as it is, is 


a shade too symmetrical, too obviously artificial. The tantum 
religio motif, like that of love or that of death, is saved from 
being hackneyed by being permanent; and it is true that it 
works itself out ironically in human history through a succession 


—— 


of opposing and balancing persecutions ; but it does not present 
itself with the order and decorum of a sum. Nor i 
it, as a sum has, an answer ; yet I do not know what Mr. Golding’s 
last page means, if it does not imply an answer: 
‘Listen, Jew!’ I cried. ‘Do you not hear it? The blast upon 
the ram’s horn! The Day of Atonement is ended.’ 
He sprang to his feet. He stretched out his arms and threw 
back his head like a Greek prince. He laughed. 
*‘ Never, never!’ he cried, exultingly as one that shakes from his 
shoulders the burden of unnumbered centuries. ‘ Never shall | 


hear the blast of the ram’s horn! Never have I heard it! Hark: 
There in the olive-groves! Nuzza, come, woman! Ciccio! 
Children! Do you not hear the pipe of Pan in the groves? Come 


with me, children! Come, Nuzza! Follow! The pipe of Pap 


in the groves!’ 

Is it seriously suggested that paganism is less cruel or less con. 
ventional than Judaism or Christianity ? Have no atrocities 
been committed in the name of Pan? You do not escape from 
religion by changing its name. 

And how did Greek princes throw back their heads? 

This, then, is in some ways a defective book ; but it is pre. 
cisely the interesting thing about Mr. Golding that his very 
defects seem important and provocative. His worst work (and 
here he is very far from being at his worst) seems paradoxically 
better than the good, plain solidity of the mediocre. And if 
there is silliness in Day of Atonement, there is also something 
that at times approaches the terrific and even the sublime, 
Mr. Golding has a perception of big things—* exultations, 
agonies, and love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” It is 
just conceivable that he may learn a language direct enough 
to convey the bigness. 

Miss Vere Hutchinson is another writer of high ambition, 
but she has no superficial graces or brilliancy to tempt or dis- 
tract her: her line is Primitive Grandeur or nothing. It is 
remarkable how nearly she succeeds. Her hero is a miner, 
with a horror of the mine: there is a stark and uncompromising 
subject. And Miss Hutchinson does not seek to recommend 
it to us by rhetoric about darkness and danger; she looks for 
horror where horror is to be found—in the heart of man; and 
she gives reality to the queer, callous, hungry heart of the man 
with whom she has concerned herself. She suffers him to 
escape from the occupation he detests, and to take on one that 
he loves. He becomes a farmer. He has freed himself from the 
mine. But he has not freed himself from his own queerness 
or his own hunger. His wife is nobly conceived ; she is one of 
those rare people who love without exactions, who can give up 
in order to give. I am not quite convinced by the happyish 
ending, and the dialogue is bad ; but all the same this is a book 
which comes within reasonable distance of achieving its ambitions 
—of achieving greatness. 

Mr. Penn-Smith has a quaint humour, an acquaintance with 
various peoples, an original manner, and—what will especially 
endear him to many—a way with animals. In the very first 
of these brief and unpretentious stories, we meet with a cat 
which (I should rather say “* who”) remains obstinately in the 
memory : 

It would never stay where it was put, nor do what was wished. 

If she wanted it to remain in one place, no bonds could restrain it : 
but if she wished it to stay away, no vigilance could prevent its 
silent return when least expected. If she wanted to go out, the 
cat would be waiting to come in, and when the door was opened, 
would rush in past her, crying ‘ Hang!’ in its weird voice ; though, 
once out energy would desert it, and it would prowl about among 
the grass like a modified tiger in two minds. 


“A modified tiger in two minds ! ’—there’s character-drawing 
for you! And Mr. Penn-Smith is almost equally successful 
with humans, especially those who have black skins. He is, 
in a small way, but individually and delightfully, an artist. 
He does something new. 

Of Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick and Mr. Eden Phillpotts it is almost 
sufficient to record that they have published new books. They 
are set in their ways, and one scarcely expects anything new 
from them: though to be sure Mr. Phillpotts has many strings 
to his bow, and it is never certain which he is going to strike. 
In Up Hill, Down Dale, he offers us short stories of rural life 
in Devonshire; and having said that, one has said all. For 
everybody knows what Mr. Phillpotts’s short stories of rural 
life in Devonshire are like: their easy dialect, their shrewd 
humour, their rather harsh manner. They are good stories 
because the bones of them are good ; the plots are not mechan- 
ically devised, but grounded in character. But there is nothing 
here that will affect the writer’s reputation one way or the 
other. Mrs. Sidgwick’s book, on the other hand, is s¥ghtly 
above her average. It is the usual bright, neat tale, told with 
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even @ little more brightness and neatness than usual. It 

the fortunes of an English girl brought up in Italy 

wooed by an Italian and an Englishman. If this sort of 

govel is to be written at all (and, since it is read, it will go on 

being written) it is just as well that it should be written by some- 
jody with a sense of humour and a sense of form. — 

Mrs. Baillie-Saunders is also a popular novelist; but she 
cannot owe her popularity either to a sense of humour or to a 
gnse of form. Not that her work is to be despised on that 
gecount ; some quality, over and above the obvious one of a 
certain crisp cleverness, a “slick” facility, she must have ; 
and it is always an interesting social question, if not a literary 
one, Why this book or that hits the general taste. One would 

, at first thought, the most captivating quality to be 
simplicity : something that strikes home to the common heart. 
But I have not observed that widely-read books are often simple : 
it seems that a certain ostentation is even preferred. Simplicity 
is, in fact, in any art, hard to compass and perhaps equally hard 
to appreciate: we began this article with its virtues and its 
jifficulties, and may—though dealing with work on so different 
a level—end with them. Mrs. Baillie-Saunders is telling the 
story of a rather weak and foolish woman who falls in love with 
the strong, simple, masterful man who looks after what she 
believes to be her estate in Essex. An election is thrown in, 
and a seduction. There is little that is novel in the plot, and 
nothing to be deprecated. But I don’t think it is the plot that 
tells; I think it is the frills—the smartness, the slight air of 
preciousness. For these flatter the reader with the suspicion 
that he, too, in reading, becomes smart and precious. 

P. C. KENNEDY. 


BYRON THE POLITICIAN 


The Political Career of Lord Byron. By Dora Nettt Raymonp, 
Ph.D. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Byron’s vivacity, variety and tenacity defy the critics of 
Life and Letters. 

Whatever else may be said about this “ very human lordling,” 
and however big may be the holes that have been dug in his 
character as @ man, and in his rhymes as a poet, he remains, 
though he dates back as an author to 1806, most unmistakably 
alive in verse and prose alike. 

It is indeed his critics who go in peril of their lives. Swinburne 
and Arnold once had a very pretty quarrel over Byron’s litcrary 
bones, only to find when the contest ended that during its progress 
they had changed swords. 

Were it possible to take out policies of Insurance on the 
continued vitality of poets and critics, the sworn admirers of 
S§winburne might be well advised to insure his poetical life for 
the next half-century, his lively if at times deboshed prose being 
left to look after itself, whilst the admirers of Arnold might do 
worse than take out a similar policy on his prose writings, for 
lately rumours have reached and horrified us that our young 
lions of to-day, cubbed for the most part in the present century, 
have already been heard snarling at the Essays in Criticism. 

But, so far as Byron is concerned, nobody, that is nobody who 
reads for fun and fury, will ever want to waste a penny on a 
premium on Byron’s life, being well persuaded, as all of that 
cheerful clan are, that the rope is not yet twisted that can 
terminate his existence either in verse or prose. 

What is far more curious than these stale reflections is that 
Byron is so interesting in all his manifestations, that even as a 
politician he still continues, in certain quarters of the globe, 
to excite emotions strong enough to evoke volumes of solid and 
excellent printed matter. 

One of these evocations now lies before us, proceeding from 
the accomplished pen of a learned American lady, a doctor 
. —guaaie and an instructor in a College in the States, hight 
mith, 

It is a book of merit and the fruit of enquiry, and is for us 
all the more interesting because proving the endurance and 
continued vitality of the great Byronic tradition. 

The volume is divided into three books, and the first book, 
called “ England, Poet and Peer,” is divided into six chapters 
entitled as follows : 

I. “From Malvern Hills to London.” (Why, Malvern ?) 

il. “The Grand Tour.” ° 

Ill. “ The Maiden Speech.” 

IV. “ Annus Mirabalis.”’ 

v. “ De Profundis.” 

VI. “ The Banishment.” 


The second book is entitled “‘ The Opponent of the Holy Alli- 
ance,” and the last of its six chapters is styled “ The Call to 





































































Greece.” The third book is named “ The Last Endeavour,” 
and its final chapter is proudly christened “Crede Byron.” 

If this is not, in 1925, the true Byronic glamour, what else 
is it? 

Byron’s political career from first to last, has fairly set our 
American Doctor of Philosophy aflame. She chants her Credo, 
without the assailment of a single doubt. Byron's furious 
diatribes against Lord Castlereagh, a statesman to whom of 
recent years ordinary justice has been dealt, are dismissed as 
follows: “‘As for Castlereagh, he is chastised with a severity 
hardly equalled in English literature.” No question seems 
to have arisen in the author’s mind as to whether there was 
any, of, if any, how much truth in these “unequalled” con- 
tributions to English literature. ‘“*‘ Dry light is ever the best,” 
says the ancient sage, quoted by Lord Bacon in his essay on 
“Friendship,” but never a ray of “dry light” penetrated 
into that cavern of the winds where Lord Byron kept his politics. 

Our author quotes with delight, and all of us can read with 
pleasure : 

The dead have been awakened—shall I sleep ? 
The World’s at war with tyrants—shall I crouch ? 
The harvest’s ripe and shall I pause to reap ? 
I slumber not ; the thorn is in my couch ; 
Each day a trumpet soundeth in my ear, 
Its echo in my heart— 
This was Byron’s “ Call to Greece.” 

In her preface the author goes so far as to say, “ If ever the 
world grows cold and the glamour of romance and poetry shall 
fade, Byron will still hold place amid the mighty dead, He will 
be rightfully entitled to it by the influence he has exerted on 
continental politics.” And in support of this dictum, Mazzini 
is quoted. 

It would, we think, be rash for the lovers of Byron in English 
literature to lay much stress upon his tumultuous politics, 
tremendous, if we may believe, as we must, foreign opinion, 
as was their influence both during his life-time and for years 
after his death, on the Continent of Europe. But a change 
seems to have come over the world of more recent years. Liberty 
and freedom of thought must always remain great Causes, 
but they do not appear to be obtainable according to the 
prayers and programmes of our fathers. 

None-the-less, it can never be otherwise than pleasant, during 
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a period of melancholy disillusionments, to be reminded, as 
we have been whilst reading the pages of this animated book, 
of hopes which if not buried are for the time being submerged. 
Greece, Italy and America no longer sound as once they did 
in the ears of all lovers of liberty. 

The gallant Odysseus, the father-in-law of Trelawny, Mazzini, 
almost tenderly beloved by Mrs. Carlyle, and John Bright, 
the purest of nineteenth century orators, could they be per- 
mitted to see Greece, Italy and the United States as they are 
to-day would veil their faces to hide their grief. 

But to return to Byron—whose case is really what lawyers 
call a “nice” one. His blustering politics have ceased to 
convince, but when you read him as a whole—plays, poems, 
satires and letters, despite a thousand things hard to reconcile 
with sincerity—the general impression left upon the mind is 
that Byron was essentially a sincere man. 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


FRANCE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


Mediaeval France. Oxford University Press. 
15s. 

Medieval France is a wonderful subject, and at least the 
illustrations of this most attractive-looking book live up to the 
theme. They have been collected with great care, and range 
from admirable photographs of that magnificent medieval 
fortress, Aigues-Mortes, sacred to the memory of Saint Louis 
or of a beautiful group of fifteenth century half-timbered houses 
at L’Isle, to reproductions from illuminated manuscripts like the 
Trés Riches Heures or the fourteenth century Vie de Saint Denis, 
But, perhaps unfortunately, Miss Joan Evans seems to have 
too much to tell us about every aspect of her theme to be able 
to go into quite enough detail where such detail would be really 
interesting. For example, her account of the illustrations makes 
very little attempt to interpret them. We are told about the 
pictures of the Grand Pont of Paris, as the artist saw it in 1317, 
very little of what is going on round about that busy thorough- 
fare. And it rather shakes one’s confidence in Miss Evans 
when what she does tell us is that in one of the pictures we have 
a man taking flour from the mill and in the other a man taking 
flour to it. Why, even in the Middle Ages, should a man take 
flour to a mill? As a matter of fact it is perfectly obvious that 
the prosperous-looking person in a white smock who is pro- 
pelling a wheel-barrow towards the mill is carrying grain, as 
is also another man similarly attired who is heaving a sack 
in from a boat through a door just above the mil] wheels. Indeed, 
there is a tremendous lot going on in the four pictures of the 
bridge, about which one would dearly like to know more. But 
Miss Evans seems at once too breathless and too learned to 
have time to work it all out, is too busy citing Sir Paul Vino- 
gradoff or quoting short passages from Abelard or Aquinas, or 
little bits of the Chanson de Geste, to concentrate on any one 
theme. We get too many events and too many generalisations, 
too much of the stuff that earns a good first or second-class 
in the Oxford Final School, and not enough evidence that the 
authoress can really interpret all she has read and seen, so as 
to take us back into what was perhaps after all the greatest 
age of France. 

At all events, in the Middle Ages France was indeed herself, 
rich in all the gifts which feed a national civilisation. Miss 
Evans speaks somewhere of a medieval want of originality. 
How, then, does she explain Gothic architecture? But who 
will ever explain what the architects of medixval France con- 
trived to do with glass and stone, how they gave to what they 
built a sense of triumphant human energy, of space and size 
and nervous vitality which no other building has equalled? Why 
is it that the French cathedrals still dwarf the highest sky- 
scrapers and the most massive aqueducts and arenas? What 
stirred that passion for slender strength and towering height 
which drove its devotees to all the complicated mechanism 
and the reckless daring of flying buttresses and pinnacles 
arches so delicately pointed and clustered shafts soaring so 
boldly, vaults so cunningly articulated and so finely poised ? 
If Gothic art was not original, what human achievement deserves 
the name ? 

But then, as always, France was not solely preoccupied 
with working out an idea, paring it ruthlessly of all excre- 
scences and presenting it in the proud nakedness of reality. 
There were sculptors and draughtsmen, designers, embroiderers 
and illuminators. There were craftsmen of the most finished 
skill and the most cunning ingenuity, to foster and develop 
every side of the art of life, and they have left behind them a 
rare wealth of examples of their art. Medieval draughtsman. 


By Joan Evans. 


es, 


ship is just as distinctive and original in its way as medj 
architecture. But to appreciate it one must get rid, once and 
for all, of orthodox ideas of perspective. It had its convent; 

of course, as all art has, and when a medieval sculptor made > 
mounted knight bigger than his horse, or drew a boat so small 
that if that were its actual size it could not have accommodated 
its passengers and remained afloat, he knew what he was doj 
and his methods had much to recommend them. For one thing 
if you do not worry about perspective you can get in so much 
more, the people in the foreground need not dwarf what is 
going on in the background: you can have a wonderful scene 
like that reproduced here of the Duke of Berry at table ang 
find room for a tremendous tournament with fifty or sixty knights 
in full armour, to say nothing of a castle and a good deal of the 
surrounding countryside. You can also fit in any amount of 
detail, from a couple of lapdogs on the Duke’s table to one of 
the serving-men helping himself surreptitiously to a drink. 
always provided that you are not bound to draw to scale. Ip 
fact it would be very rash to assume that in the Middle Ages 
people drew badly because they could not help it. What they 
did was to go boldly for what interested and amused them, 
Colour first of all. They had not a trace of that fear of colour 
which has often obsessed ages that practised accuracy and per. 
spective. And, secondly, they went for detail. They were 
more interested in men than horses, so they made the men 
bigger to get room for every joint in their armour or every 
fold in their cloaks. And they were interested in the detailed 
business of human life far more than in scenery, or again, in 
the kind of prurient suggestiveness on which much of the modern 
art seems to rely for its appeal. They drew people eating or 
fighting or counting money or herding swine or being martyred, 
and drew them with enormous zest ; they did not draw young 
ladies inadequately clothed and smiling with inane provoca- 
tiveness. And if they wanted to be indecent they seldom 
left any doubt of their intention. 

What one would like to have is a detailed scholarly com- 
mentary on the illustrations in this book, something to tell us 
what is really happening in them. For example, in a wonderful 
picture of the ‘“‘ Death of the Boar” from the Trés Riches Heures, 
why the huntsmen are making no attempt to pull the hounds 
off, although they are obviously devouring their victim, why 
one of the hounds is held by a huntsman on a lead, and what 
a second huntsman is doing bending over the pack and holding 
one hound firmly by the ear, while the third stands grasping 
a spear in one hand and in the other a horn on which he is 
blowing with inflated cheeks. A whole technique of boar-hunting 
seems to be tantalisingly half-revealed in this picture which 
is also, even without its colour, a delicious work of art. But 
then, after all, Medieval France gives us so much to read and 
to look at that it is ungracious to complain. Miss Evan and the 
Oxford Press between them have produced a delightful book ; 
let that suffice. 


CITIZENS AT HOME 


The Elizabethan Home: Dialogues by Claudius Hollyband and Peter 
Erondell. Edited by M. St. CLarE Byrne. Haslewood 
Books. 725 copies. 12s. 6d. 

Messieurs Hollyband and Erondell, it would seem, were 
Huguenot refugees who made a good name for themselves as 
teachers of French in London towards the end of the sixteenth 
century. (‘* Hollyband” is an agreeable anglicisation of “ De 
Sainliens.”) And they extended the circle of their instruction 
by publishing several phrase-books in dialogue form, from which 
the amusing selections in the present reprint have been skilfully 
taken. It is the editor’s claim that they give us a “ vivid and 
attractive picture of the ordinary daily life of Shakespeare s 
fellow-citizens,” and in an odd, haphazard, accidental way they 
certainly possess an actuality which carries one quickly through 
speech after speech of small talk. There may be some doubt, 
of course, as to how far a phrase-book can be taken as evidence. 
Reflect a moment on the modern equivalents, and ask whether 
you would willingly be judged by posterity on a framework 
of the Mr. N—— or Miss Smith who emerge from their pages, 
gauche, abrupt, peremptory, usually in difficulties at the — 
the opera or the laundry, with speeches that are mostly 
impeccable but mostly improbable. 

However, taken at their face value, these dialogues are - 
be recommended to all who enjoy the detail and intimacies 0 
social history. A schoolboy describes the fare provided at his 
master’s table: sth 

Pison: The first dish of the supper is a salat cut small wi 

salt upon it, and moistened with oile of olives put foorth of a Vv 
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WELBANK’S BOILERETTE 


me For Physical Regeneration 
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CURE FOR CONSTIPATION! 


According to the latest Medical Evidence, Constipation is the foul 
and aggravating cause of most of the ills from which Humanity suffers. We are 
comparatively free from certain complaints, such as Small-pox, owing to the careful 
attention given to Outward Sanitary Arrangements, but with respect to the 
inward Sanitary Affairs, humanity suffers from foul gasses and putrefactive 
matter which impregnates and poisons the entire human system. 





An Eminent Doctor, Consulting Surgeon to one of the Leading Hospitals, 
when addressing the Peoples’ League of Health, said ‘‘ There was no secret about 
Cancer, the seeds were sown in childhood and the terrible disease sprang, 
almost invariably, from Constipation.” 


There is only One Way to CURE Constipation, and that is by using 
Natural Remedies—the Organic Salts derived from the Vegetable Kingdom, and from 
other Articles of Food composing the Daily Diet. Vegetables such as Spinach, Cab- 
bage, Lettnce, are the richest in these Salts, while a fair supply can be obtained from 
Fruit, Nuts, Milk, Whole Wheat, &., but not from White Flour. Though called 
the “Staff of Life,” it is almost destitute of these Organic Salts as you can see 
by consulting the Food Chart, which we supply Post Free. 


THIS WONDER-WORKING INVENTION 


gets intense'y hot, hotter than an ordinary saucepan, yet it can never burn the food, 
**It looks after itself,” therefore requires no 
attention, stirring being unnecessary. 












THE IDEAL COOKER. 


The Ideal Cooker for Porridge, Milk, Milk Foods, Soups, Stews, 
Jellies, Custards, Sauce, Jam and Marmalade Making, Beef 
Tea, &c. A Speciality for Infant, Invalid, 

AND ALL KINDS OF VEGETARIAN COOKERY. 


COOKS MEAT AND VEGETABLES IN OWN JUICES, 


By which means all the Valuable Salts, Tonies, Natura! rients and Life-giving properti 
of Meat and Vegetables, which are usually wash Re my are fully Conserved. per - 


“CONVERTS THE OLD INTO YOUNG.” 


Will make Tough Meat delicious and digestible, and 
Old Fowls more tender and delicious than Expensive 
Chickens cooked in the ordinary way. 


BOILERETTED BEEF AND MUTTON. 


A Revelation in Cookery. Better than Roast. Makes 

Mutton more tender than Lamb. Rich flavours and 

Vital Essencies are fully conserved. Very little 
loss by shrinkage. 


THE COMMON SENSE COOKER! 
FOR PHYSICAL REGENERATION 


The Illustration below Shows a Basket filled with Unpeeled Potatoes and 
Brussels Sprouts, ready to be Conserv- 
atively Cooked above the Meat, etc., in one 
of Welbank’s Oval Boilerettes. 
By this Common Sense Method of 
ery the Valuable Salts, Tonics, Natural 
Aperients and Life-giving properties of Vege- 
tables, which are usually washed out and 
wickedly wasted, are fully conserved. 
These Salts, eg ot Potassium, Sodium, Calcium, Magnesium, Iron, 
Phosphorus, Sulphur, Silicon and Chlorine are the most Precious Medicines Nature 
provides for us ia her Wondrous Laboratory for the Prevention and Cure of all kinds 
of Complaints ranging from Constipation to Cancer, besides being the most Valuable 
Elements for the building up of Body, Blood and Brain. 


CONSERVATIVE COOKERY 


COuURB CONsTI PaTION 
PREVENT CANCER! 


DR. ROBERT BELL, The Eminent Cancer Specialist writes : 
“GANCER IS A BLOOD DISEASE AND ITS BREEDING GROUND IS THE COLON.” 


























WE SEND POST FREE, WITH FULL PARTICULARS, A 
VALUABLE CHART, SHOWING THE VITAL SALTS IN FOOD. 








S. WELBANK, Duplex Works, BANBURY 
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with a long necke, and with vinaiger (a thing of evill taste and 
unhealthsome). And mutton sodde in a large platter, with dry 
prunes, or small rootes, or chopped herbes. Sometime a very good 
gallimafrie, now and then a minced meat of merveillous savor. 
In certaine dayes of the weeke a little roste-meate, specially veale, 
and sometime kidde. Upon fasting dayes, we have egges, rosted, 
fried, or poched—every one hath his owne as he will—or made after 
the fashion of a panne-cake in a frying panne with vinaiger or 
vergis. Therto is added sometimes a little fishe, and after the 
cheese, come nuttes. 

Nepotulus : How many for every one ? 

Pison : Two egges, and two nuttes for every one. 

Nepot.: Tell me, do you never eate after supper ? 

Pison: Thinkest thou we are hogges or men? Know that this 
is a schoole, and not a place to feede cattell. 

Another is taking a writing lesson: 

Master : Have you brought your weapons? Have you brought 
your penner and incke-horne, and pennes? We write with goose 
quills. Cut of the fethers with a penknife, scrape away that which 
is rough. 

Maurice: My maister taught me to make my penne softe with 
spitell, and rubbing it against the inside of my cote. 

Master: A pretie secret. 

And in the names of forgotten games there is always a gentle 

magic: (a lady is retiring late to bed) : 

we have been long at supper, then afterwards we have had dauncing 
- » . then came a Maske which made a faire shewe. They played 
at Cardes, at Cent, at Primeroe, at trompe, at dice, at Tables, 
at lurch, at Draughts, at perforce, at pleasant, at blowing, at 
Queenes game, at Chesses: the Maydens did play at purposes, 
at sales, to thinke, at wonders, at states, at vertues, at answers, 
so that we could not come sooner, but it is all one, We will sleepe 
the longer to morrowe for amends. 


The book is attractively produced, with some more or less 
contemporary woodcuts from the Roxburghe Ballads, an 
introduction, glossary and bibliography. 


DELIGHTFUL HORRORS 


Italian Landscape in Eighteenth Century England. By 
ELIZABETH WHEELER MANWARING, Ph.D. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 14s. 

The paradox that nature copies art is almost justified in the 
history of eighteenth century taste. At all events it is fair to 
say that English eyes could appreciate English scenery only after 
looking at Italian landscapes ; to be made aware of the Pennines 
they had first to visit the Apennines. It might be thought that 
the study of those masters of the unnatural, Claude and Salvator 
Rosa, was not the easiest means of approach to the understanding 
of natural beauty ; enthusiasm and conviction, however, carry 
all before them, and the English landscape, with all its short- 
comings, was somehow reconciled with the immutable principles 
of taste laid down by the Reverend William Gilpin. 

Before the public could be turned loose in front of Nature, it 
had first to learn what to look at in a picture; Jonathan 
Richardson found it necessary to caution his readers against 
admiring a painting “* because it cost so much, has a rich frame, 
or the like.’ But everyone was ready to learn; indeed, the 
devotees of the Italian manner sometimes carried their taste 
for virti into their everyday lives, like John Mortimer—* the 
rapid Mortimer’’—who as it was “‘could penetrate with gloomy 
enthusiasm the darkest recesses of horror, and irradiating the 
phantom’d dome with the awful beams of his genius could appal 
the gazer’s soul with scenes beyond the reach of human thought ” 
and yet, we are assured, ‘“* would have soared to still sublimer 
heights had not his daring wing been clogg’d by the fetters of 
vulgar dissipation.” 

His less energetic minded contemporaries refrained from taking 
romanticism quite so seriously, but they too wished for something 
more tangible than the painted symbol; they, too, craved for 
romance in three dimensions, and what was therefore more 
natural than that they should improve the surrounding landscape 
to suit their notions of the picturesque? ‘Away with trim sym- 
metrical alleys,” they cried; ‘away with Adam and Eve in 
topiary work. Let us be pindarick!’’ And in the twinkling of 
an eye Batty Langley was hard at work designing ruins in the 
Roman style or Gothic cow-sheds, and Kent, when not inventing 
petticoats decorated with the five orders of architecture, was 
erecting temples on artificial eminences and planting dead trees, 
while Bridgeman contrived ha-has and Capability Brown opened 
vistas and ‘*insinuated obsequious rivulets in visionary groves.” 

Where the aristocracy led the way the gentry of course 
followed, but as they could not compete with the glories of 





ania 
Holkham and Stowe they were forced to seek the picturesque in 
Nature herself. But Nature is a tasteless artist and her 


fusion and lack of composition were offensive to polite eyes; these 
defects could, however, be mitigated with the assistance of the 
Claude-glass, a useful contrivance which darkened the garish 
hues and composed the irregularities of a natural landscape to g 
tolerable imitation of the best masters. 

In the last half of the century the foreground of every romantic 
landscape is crowded with sentimental trippers—in what 
Columella’s housekeeper called “exotics” at the beauty of a 
sunset, or “* feeding on melancholy "*—like Coleridge among the 
ruins of Denbigh castle ; on this occasion, one may note, the 
effect was heightened by the presence of “a man of genius ang 
sensibility *’ who sat down amid the most awful part of the Tuins, 
and when his audience had preattuned its feelings to emotion 
took out his flute and “ struck up the sadly pleasing tunes of 
Miss Carey, The British Lion is my Sign, and A roaring trade | 
drive.” 

One might go on quoting for ever, for Professor Elizabeth 
Manwaring’s method is to let the eighteenth century tell its own 
tale, and to reinforce it with reproductions from the works of 
Salvator and Claude, not to mention Kent and Batty Langley, 
Her wealth of illustration is astonishing ; she seems to have read 
everything, but her learning does not distort her sense of per. 
spective nor does it spoil her enjoyment of the ludicrous side 
of her subject. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Book of Latin Poetry, from Ennius to Hadrian. 
annotated by E. V. Rrev. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 
This is a neat book, nicely bound (though, like so many modem 
books, none too firmly), pleasantly and accurately printed, and, 
while intended primarily for educational purposes, equally suitable 
—we speak from experience—as a pocket anthology for holiday 
browsing. Mr. Rieu’s taste in poetry is at once nice and catholic; 
an agreeable variety makes itself felt both in the selection and the 
comments. To complain that Catullus’s Epithalamium and the 
Regulus ode of Horace are each represented by an extract is obvious 
enough ; but on the whole, there is very little that can reasonably 
be called mutilation. On the other hand—for example— the famous 
indictment of superstition which Lucan puts into the mouth of Cato 
is not, as usual, cited by itself, but with its following context, the 
striking description of that Stoic as campaigner. One is struck by 
the assiduity with which, while including the inevitable proportion 
of inevitables, Mr. Rieu has explored every possible field for attractive 
novelties ; he even includes one excerpt from Silius Italicus. And, 
it must be added, one is struck by his success. His three from 
Manilius seem to remind us that that author, too, is at least not 

utterly unquotable; thus: 

quid mirum, noscere mundum 
Si possunt homines, quibus est et mundus in ipsis? 

The four inscriptions also are happily selected. More might have been 
made of Martial, we think, and that without substituting mere 
epigram for poetry. Mr. Rieu’s notes, while brief, are not too limited 
in range ; he tells us, for example, that it was the “‘ Procession of the 
Seasons,” which he quotes from Lucretius, that inspired Botticelli’s 
Primavera. Altogether an attractive little book. 


Chosen and 


Christianity and the Roman Government. By E. G. Harpy. Allen 
and Unwin. 5s. 
The Christian Religion and Its Competitors To-day. By the Rev. 
A. C. Bovguvet, D.D. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 

Though it might be going too far to sum up these two books as 
studies in the rise and in the fall of the Christian religion respectively, 
the title which Dr. Bouquet has chosen for the second implies at least 
a concession that Christianity has not yet achieved its world mission, 
and he would doubtless be the first to admit that it may have some- 
thing to learn from such a work as the first as bearing on its struggles 
with its early competitors. With these struggles the Principal of 
Jesus College, Oxford, is indeed concerned only indirectly, for his 
book, excerpted from his Studies in Roman History, purports to be 
nothing more than a study of Roman administration in its dealing 
with foreign and national cults; but it has many incidental side- 
lights on Christianity’s relations with the many cults tolerated in 
the Roman Empire. In his discussion of the clash between the new 
religion and the Empire he brings out forcibly that the official Roman 
religion itself was essentially a State religion: its object was not 
primarily the honour of the gods but the safety of the State, of which 
the goodwill of the gods was supposed to be a necessary condition, 
and this definition explains much otherwise obscure in the policy 
of Rome towards Christianity. Dr. Bouquet’s book is a reprint of 
the Hulsean lectures for 1924-5, in which he proposed four main 
alternatives for Christianity to-day: secularism, or no religion at 
all; pantheism; traditionalism, or steady Teversion to popular 
paganism under a Christian veneer ; and relativism, or the rejection 
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Year ended 
al ~— ; werd TO-DAY 
Capital : 28,6091 £112,462 
Members : 561 2,031 
Investments : 64 135 


Last year dividends of 7% we-e 
paid without deduction of tax, 
and an appreciable sum was 
placed to reserve. 
A booklet, simply written and quickly read, 
called, “ What An Investment Trust Is,” 
will be sent free to all who ask, if mention 
is made of this paper. Write to-day to: 
FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT 
TRUST LTD. 
3 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C.2 


Chairman: Alderman A. Emi! Davies, L.C.C. 


re Auditor Sir Jobn Mann, K.B.E. , = 
Design by E. McKnight Kauffer. 




















Achille Serre I 


Head Office and Works:— 
Hackney Wick, London, E. 9. 


Before 
and after 


Your Holidays 


If you let us clean and press 


your Holiday Wear before 


you go away you will be sure 


of your clothes looking fresh and 
smart. Old suits are comfortable 
and yet look quite well when 
treated by our processes. When 
ou come back your Flannels, 
uits, Hats and Pull-overs can be 
“ freshened up” ready for the next 
time you need them. Our charges 
are very modest; we only charge 
6/6 for treating a complete suit. 


Branches and Agents Everywhere. 











1A SAVING IN INCOME TAX. 
It is possible to recover 23% of eh income by way 
of Rebate of Income Tax if your life is adequately and 
suitably insured. 
Write for particulars, giving date of birth. 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 
SE 





LITERARY 


£ CASH for First Novel, Short Stories, Poems. Full 

particulars, post free.—Address: Mr, ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 

. 29 Ludgate Hill, London. Songs, Music, Essays, Filmis, Plays also 
quired, No reading fees. Established 1898. 








OOKS.—Brangwyn, The Pageant of Venice, 16s.; Hamerton’s 
Paris, Large paper, {2 28.; Etchings of Seymour Haden, 308.; Dumas, 
Celebrated Crimes, 8 vols., {2 2s.; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th 

Century, by Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 28.; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsicy, 
1925, {2 28.; Prescott’s Historical Works, 12 Vols., fine Library set, 1896, £3 ros. ; 
unch, 24 Vols., £3 38.; Cartoons from Punch, 4 vols., 1906, {2 2s.; Lawrence and 
Dighton’s French Line Engravings, 1910, {10 10s.; Emmanuel’s Diamonds and 
Precious Stones, 1865, £2 28.; George Moore’s Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., signed 
py, 1921, £6 108.; Todd's Parliamentary Government In the British Colonies, 1880, 
» £3 38.; Campbell’s Life of Mrs. Siddons, extra illus. with 350 Portraits, etc., 
{vols., 1834, £21 ; Napier’s History Peninsular War, 6 vols., calf, fine set, {4 10s., 1832; 
Frazer's Golden Bough, 12 vols., £7 108.; Balzac Physiology of Marriage, 16s., pub., 
4%8.; Life of Sir Richard Burton, by his wife, 2 vols., 1893, £2 28. ; Burton's I] Penta- 
metone; or the Tale of Tales, 2 vols., 1893, £6 6s.; Dickens Sketches by Boz, First 
Octavo Edit., 1839, £3 10s.; Pickwick Papers, illustrated by Semour and Phiz, 
it Edition, 1837, {2 2s.; Master Humphrey’s Clock, 1840, rst Edition, 3 vols. 
at Country Life, illustrated, Vols. 1 to 12, scarce, £7 108.; Armstrong’s Peter de 
lite 3 1888, £4 48.; D’Alviella’s Migration of Symbols, 1894, {2 108.; Balfour's 
of Stevenson, 2 vols., 1st Edition, {2 28., 1902; Bewick’s Birds and Quadrupeds, 
irs, colt gilt, {2 10s., 1811-16; Bradbury's History of Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, 
3 $8; Perrin’s British Flowering Plants, 4 vols., 1914, £8 10s.; Hazlitt’s Liber 
Amotis, with intro. by Le Gallienne, 1893, 258.; Boccacio’s Decameron in Italian, 
725, @ reprint of the 1527 edition, fine copy, £5 58.; Hoffmann’s Weird Tales, 
Spltta's vols., 1885, £4 108.; Middleton’s Illustrated Manuscripts, 1892, {2 28. ; 
find 4% Life of Bach, 3 vols., 1899, {2 28. If you want a book and have failed to 
Want elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book finder extant. BOOKS 
“ATED —Housman, Shropshire Lad, 1896; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols. ; 
AKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
a 





OOK BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21; Balzac’s 

8 y, Novels in English, 58 Vols., {12 ; Trollope’s Barchester Novels, 
Ols., 255. : _ Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., best edit., £7; 

| Etchings, 42s.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign Phrases, 7s. ; 
and Works, 2 Vols. illus. (63s.), 358. Catalogues free. Rare 
out of print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries or 
Smal] Parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND Bros., 21 John Bright 
Birmingham. 
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1,000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED 





Employment, and 


‘“ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


Urgently Need £11,000 “==> 


President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
10,000 Bors have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mer 
9,000 Beys have been trained for Civil 

reds have been Emigrated 
Dominions. 





Patrons: THEIR MA 
Chairma ’ 4 
Deputy Chairman: F. H. CLAYTON " 

HOWSON F. DEVITT Bag. 
TOW WALLEN & HENRY i 


JESTIES THE KING & QUEEN. 
: C E MALDEN 


, Esq., 





THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP, 

Avenue, Londen, W.C. 2. 

LIONEL HALSEY seys— 

“T have never seen the ‘ Arethusa’ excelled.” 


164 Shaftes 
VICE-ADMIRAL SI 














SUCRE TA 


THE CALENDAR 


of Modern Letters. 





The Gossamer Diary 


SEPTEMBER. 
The Marmosite’s Miscellany by John Doyle 


by Leonid Leonov 
by Arthur Waley 
by Douglas Garman 


Scrutiny V.—Bernard Shaw by C. H. Rickword 


Notes on Music 
ON SALE SEPTEMBER ist. is. 6d. 


Or direct from the Publishers, 
1 Featherstone Buildings, W.C. 1. 1s. 8d. post free. 


by Cecil Gray 
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of any positive creed as final, on the ground that religion is still poly- 
morphous, so that the absolute religion still lies hid deep in the womb 
of the infinite future. In able and temperate argument the lecturer 
makes good Christianity’s claim against secularism, finds Christian 
theism preferable to any species of pantheism, judges that the experi- 
ment of making terms with traditional religions in order to graft 
Christian theism on to them has proved rather wasteful, and finally 
answers in the affirmative the question whether Christian theism 
provides a doctrine of God which is unsurpassable. 
The History of Mathematics in Europe. By J. W. N. SULLIVAN. 
Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. 
Electricity and the Structure of Matter. By L. SourHerns. 
University Press. 2s. 6d. 


If all the volumes of the World’s Manuals are as good as these two 
which lie before us, it is a remarkable series. The illustrations are 
excellent, and the price is low. It is no easy matter to give a sketch 
of the history of mathematics from the fifth century, or an outline 
of so difficult a subject as electricity in a little more than 100 small 
pages; but both Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Southerns have performed their 
respective tasks so admirably, that the books are not only readable, 
but interesting. Mr. Sullivan begins in the dark ages and carries us 
on through the beginning of modern Algebra to the invention of the 
calculus. He then has a supplementary chapter giving a summary 
of the progress from Newton to the introduction of rigorous methods. 
To have attempted to deal with post-Newton mathematics except 
in a summary way would have been impossible, if adequate space 
was to be given, to—what is in some respects, more interesting—the 
history up to the time of Newton. Mr. Sullivan is undoubtedly right 
in spacing out his book as he has done. He will encourage people 
to read the larger books on the subject. Mr. Southerns devotes a 
good deal of space to the structure of matter and electromagnetic 
waves, giving a short and lucid account of wireless, except that he 
does not explain how a “ crystal detector” acts. It would have been 
better to have hinted at it, if it could not be fully explained, because 
to the plain man, it seems rather mysterious. But as an introduction 
to the subject the book is an admirable piece of work and deserves 
great praise. It is simply and clearly written and will be valued by 
the general reader. 


Oxford 


From Adam Smith to Philip Snowden. By F. W. Hirst. Fisher 


Unwin. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Hirst calls his little book “ A History of Free Trade in Great 
Britain.” It is in fact a somewhat premature war-whoop of victory, 
combined with a commemorative ode celebrating the virtues of 
famous Free Traders, and ending with a pean for Mr. Philip Snowden, 
first Labour Chancelior of the Exchequer. The Labour Government, 
Mr. Hirst cries in ecstasy, ‘‘ accepting the gospel of Cobden, and drop- 
ping the gospel of Marx,”’ removed practically all traces of the evil 
thing—Protection—from the Customs tariff. But thereafter came 
tragedy, and Mr. Hirst is very angry with both Liberal and Labour, 
who foolishly sacrificed Free Trade to things that do not matter, 
and let the wicked Mr. Baldwin back to power. In short, this booklet, 
though it contains some history, is really a political pamphlet, written 
by a fanatic with the fervour of ultimate belief. It must be com- 
forting to be as sure about anything as Mr. Hirst is about Free Trade, 
especially in these difficult days. Mr. Hirst has no difficulties. 


The British Empire: A Study in Colonial Geography. By Avserr 
DEMANGEON. Translated by E. F. Row. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Professor Demangeon’s sympathetic study of the British Empire 
and its problems was well worth translating. It is useful for us to 
see ourselves as others see us, especially when they combine sym- 
pathy and insight as they are combined in this book. Professor 
Demangeon draws no hasty conclusions; he does not say either that 
the British Empire is rapidly falling to pieces or that it stands on an 
impregnable rock of security. He is content to survey the facts 
of its rise and development and present position, to draw attention 
to its points of strength and weakness, to distinguish carefully be- 
tween the characters of its component parts and their differing rela- 
tions to it, and to leave the reader to make his own prophecies, if he 
is so minded. Readers of Dr. Knowles’s recent study of the economic 
growth of the Empire will find this French work an excellent comple- 
ment and, at times, corrective. 


THE CITY 


HE improved tone referred to last week has continued, 
and unless something unforeseen occurs, the present 
account should see a further upward movement, for 

what are known across the Atlantic as “* professional operators ”’ 
are now returning from Deauville and similar places where they 
have been promoting foreign trade, and in most cases have that 
incentive to make profits which causes the present economic sys- 
tem to function so admirably as it does. There is a steady 
demand for Colonial and foreign loans, the latter being helped 
by the improvement in the Brazilian exchange. Brazilian 


a, 


4 per cent. Rescission still look attractive at 48, at which they 
yield over 8} per cent., and were still more attractive when 
recommended here on June 6th last, at 454, which included the 
half-year’s coupon payable July 1st. Tobacco shares are firm. 
particularly companies outside the Combine. Home Rails aq 
however, depressed on renewed liquidation and Tea shares shoy 
a tendency to fall away. Much of the improved tone is, in na 
opinion, due to the cessation of new issues during the holida; 
season. This relief is only temporary ; but as indicated above 
other reasons operate in favour of a rise, and good markets 2 
to be anticipated for a few weeks at least. 


* * * 


_ The Rubber share market is following the course predicted 
in these notes. Such statements from American sources as 
that $100,000,000 are to be devoted to the cultivation of Tubber 
in Liberia arouse unseemly merriment in London circles, which 
are only too well acquainted with previous British experiments 
in that direction. These terminated after two managers had 
been murdered, and after the tappers refused to work any longer 
on account of several of them having been eaten by cannibals, 
This unreasonable attitude on the part of the workers—illys. 
trative of the spread of Bolshevism among the lower races— 
finished the British attempt. Talk of bringing Rubber inty 
bearing at a cost of £20 per acre arouses the same emotions jp 
the minds of those who know something about Rubber planting. 
The Vice-rresident of the Goodrich Company, however, talks 
sense when he says that the real crisis in the Rubber situatiop 
will be two or three years hence, for he admits that the Rubber 
industry has had a difficult time during the last five or six years, 
as a result of which, fresh planting has been almost wholly 
discontinued, and he appears to be aware of the fact—apparentl; 
unknown to some of his contemporaries—that it takes about six 
years after planting for a Rubber tree to begin producing. 
* * * 


I repeat what has been said so frequently in these notes, that 
the outlook for rubber-producing companies for the next few 
years appears to be more assured than that of any other indus- 
try, and that the present quotations of many shares do not 
reflect the position. Take the case of a company that has 
been mentioned more than once, Mendaris (Sumatra) Rubber 
Estates, Limited. This is undoubtedly one of the finest rubber 
estates on the east coast of Sumatra, a district particularly 
favourable to high yields and cheap costs. In 1924 the company 
harvested a crop of 1,436,678 Ibs. of rubber at an all-in cost of less 
than 9d. per lb.,and although sale proceeds averaged only a frac 
tion over 1s. 6d. per Ib., the profit earned, after paying £20,000 
Debenture interest, was equal to 11 per cent. on the capital. 
This sum was retained in order to enable the company to repay 
a portion of the Debenture debt, which now stands at £150,000. 
For the current year the exportable crop will reach about 
1,650,000 Ibs., of which about half has so far been sold (including 
all forward contracts for the year) at 1s. 83d. per Ib. Upon the 
basis of only 2s. 6d. average for the balance and an all-in cost 
of 9d. the year’s profits should reach £113,500, or around 30 per 
cent. cn the above capital, after providing for debenture interest. 
In 1926 the full standard production of 2,433,600 Ibs. should 
easily be secured, and a selling price in that year of 2s. per bb. 
would enable the company to show a profit margin of about 
1s. 3d. per Ib.—equal to £152,000, or about 40 per cent. on the 
share capital, again after meeting debenture charges. A good 
dividend in respect of this year may be regarded as assured, 
and the figures show that the shares would be cheap at 40s., let 
alone at their present price of 34s. On July 4th they were 
recommended here at 27s. 3d. An almost equally laudatory 
note was published here a fortnight ago on Hanwella Rubber, 
then purchasable at 13s. The share can now be sold at over 18s., 
and the profit is so quick and so high in comparison with the cost, 
that readers who acted upon the recommendation might take it 
and exchange into Mendaris. 


* * * 


I believe some people spend hours in reading the advertise 
ments in the Times in search of entertainment. They would 
find more interest in less space if they were to study the announce 
ments in some of the financial journals. The following, in last 
Wednesday’s Financial Times, is a fair specimen : 

Financier wanted to exploit the Bastard Emerald-Smaragd 
Olivine mines (finest stones for jewellery and gold ornaments) 
recently discovered in the Massawa Zone, Red Sea. Virgin 
If requested, will send particulars and samples of the stones. £5,000 


required. 
A. Ena Davies. 








